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Feomlt: ECONOMY 


IGNITION UNITS AND SPARK PLUGS ARE 
NOT DISCARDED BEFORE THEIR TIME! 


An airline recently reported that in one month it 

removed a great number of ignition units off schedule. 

Later tests showed that 73°, of these units were 

satisfactory and never should have been removed from 

the engine. Similar records for spark plugs showed 

that 94° , of the plugs removed were still in good con- 

dition. If your maintenance records show similar 

inefficiencies, you can correct the situation with a 

Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It is the analyzer that 

locates present and impending difficulties. Your men 2 

will be able to make fast correction by replacing 

only the bad part. Ignition units and plugs will give (Hats | 044 — Doe Mow 

longer service . . . overhaul facilities can be sub- 

stantially reduced . . . engine run-up time will be . The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 

or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 

high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 

ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 

it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 

Write us for free literature concerning spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


lor , SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF ey. 
enix SIDNEY, NEW YORK ee O07 i 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





considerably lessened. Doesn’t that make the use of 
a Bendix Ignition Analyzer for daily aircraft oper- 
ation a must in your equipment planning? 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California ° Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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America NEEDS Its Private Aviation 


N times like these, civil aviation is an all- 
I important part of the defense effort. 
Company-operated planes save valuable 
executive time — provide emergency liaison 
between production units—speed key men to 
conferences in Washington and elsewhere. 


In peace or mobilization, civil aircraft play 
an important role in everyday fields, too — 
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crop dusting, seeding, power line patrol and 
other vital services—saving valuable time and 
promoting efficient use of available man 


power. 


That’s why Goodyear—in spite of its increas- 
ingly heavy contribution to military flying— 
will maintain its services to private aviation 
with tires, tubes, wheels and brakes, aircraft 
hose, the Cross-Wind Landing Wheel, electro- 
thermal Iceguards and Airfoam Super- 
Cushioning. For information on any of these 
proved Goodyear products, write Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
or Los Angeles 54, California. 


Iceguard, Airfoam—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD*YEAR 
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We think vou'll like 
“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
Every Sunday — ABC Network 





Now Flying —The F7U-3 Cutlass 


The F7U-3 Cutlass, designed by Chance Vought 
Aircraft’s engineers to outfly or out-fight any other 
carrier-based fighter in the world, has made its 
initial flight. 

The twin-jet F7U-3 is larger but similar in ap- 
pearance to the F7U-1. It promises to be an even 
more formidable weapon for the Navy’s carrier- 


borne arsenal than its predecessor, the first swept 
wing, tailless fighter to fly from a flat-top. 


The new version is being produced to give the 
U.S. Fleet a fighter with superior high-altitude per 
formance, greater range, greater rate of climb, ex 
ceptional maneuverability and the firepower t” 
deliver deadly blows in combat. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . caus, 1: 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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always ready for transient service and repairs 


Alamo Aviation is your full time partner in aviation. Our organization 
is proud to offer the aircraft owner the finest service facilities in the 


country. We have spared no expenge to equip our maintenance shop 

with the best equipment for your needs. Yes, we are your partner 

in all aviation requirements and stand ready to give you the kind of 

workmanship and materials that will give you long, trouble-free 
service. 


Our huge hangar, comprising 41,000 square feet, located just west 
of the terminal building on the San Antonio Municipal Airport, is 
efficiently operated by our highly skilled staff. Work is performed 
inside under the best working conditions without interference from 
inclement weather, offering you a time saving benefit. 


Alamo Aviation is the Beechcraft Distributor for all Beech models in 

central, southern and western Texas. Our stock of Beechcraft parts 

ind accessories is one of the largest and most complete available 
anywhere. 


Municipal Airport 
Phone Travis 2643 
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ALAMO AVIATION 
in business to sewe YOU.. 


Day and night the spacious facilities of Alamo Aviation are prepared to serve your 
immediate requirements. You will find our well lighted hangar and shop facilities 







dpecializing ia Super Service cround the clack 


ALAMO AVIATION 
offers you a complete line of 
service: 


Continental Distributor 
Engine Service 

Routine Service Checks 
Complete Airframe Overhaul 
Aircraft Conversion 


Radio 
Sales 
Installation 
Service 
Instrument 
Exchange 
Repair 


Storage 








Gulf Products 
Aircraft Parts 


Accessories 





Beechcraft Sales 
New and Used 
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ALAMO AVIATION, INC. 


San Antonio, Texas 
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154.5 kilometers in 2 hours 18.9 minutes (about 
42 MPH) was a world’s record for speed set by 


Hubert Latham, at Rheims in 1909. This same year 
Latham made two unsuccessful attempts to fly the 
English Channel but was forced down each time 





| ne THE EARLY yesterdays of avi- 
ation the name Phillips Petroleum 
Company has stood for dependable, 
high-quality products. Phillips Petro- 
leum Company pioneered in the devel- 
opment of high-octane gasoline. Today 
Phillips is one of the largest gasoline 
suppliers for military, commercial and 


when his engine stalled. 


One of the newest of modern supersonic planes is 
the rocket-propelled D-558-2 Douglas Skyrocket. 
Launched from a B-29 bomber at an altitude of 
35,000 feet in a recent test, the Skyrocket climbed 
to an undisclosed altitude which exceeded all previ- 
ous altitude records for any type of aircraft. 








private planes. Phillips is also turning 
out fuels for turbo-props and jets. And 
in Phillips laboratories and testing 
fields, scientists are at work on new 
and tremendously more powerful fuels 
for the aircraft of tomorrow. For de- 
pendable aviation fuels and lubricants, 
think first of Phillips. 


AVIATION DIVISION, PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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LEROY R. GRUMMAN, chairman of 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., has 
received the I95! honorary American 
fellowship award from the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. He became a 
U. S. Navy pilot in 1918, served with 
Loening Aeronautical Corp. during 1920- 
29, and with associates organized Grum- 
man Aircraft in 1929. 





"rAY DWarcrrmarcp 
TWIN-ENGINE 
was unveiled as a prototype at last 


PIPER’S NEW 
month’s distributor sales meeting in 
Lock Haven. Called the .“Piper-Stin- 
son,” it is a 4-5-place low-wing with 
nose wheel and dual fins and rudders. 
Piper hopes to be in production dur- 
No performance or specifi- 
cation details are available but en- 
gines are said to be new 135-hp. 4- 
ylinder Lycomings not yet in produc- 
tion. Target price is $25,000 or less. 
\ll of the airplane except a small 
ifter-section of the fuselage is metal- 
vered. Fuselage structure is of 
lded steel. It was pointed out that 
is type of construction will not 
freeze” the design at this time but 
ll permit modifications and varia- 
ms in accordance with power and 
rformance requirements. Landing 
ar is retractable. The twin’s an- 
incement has been source of much 
ouragement to Piper distributors 
| dealers, who compare Piper’s en- 
into this new market with the 
tory’s development of the original 
100 “Clipper,” which rocketed the 
pany into the 4-place market now 
resented by the fast-selling Pacer. 


‘EW $66,000 PRICE TAG ON 
RO COMMANDER became ef- 
ve on all orders received after 


ng 1953. 
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February 1, according to R. T. Amis, 
president of Aero Design & Engineer- 
ing Co. Former price was $49,000. 
Rising materials, purchased parts and 
labor costs were cited as the reason 
for the increase. 

UNITY IN AVIATION RANKS 
might pay off with passage of a re- 
framed Civil Airmen Training Act 
during this session of Congress. Con- 
gressman Lindley Beckworth of Tex- 
as and Senator Edwin Johnson of 
Colorado are principal backers. Aero- 
nautical Training Society has joined 
hands with National Aviation Trades 
Association to push the legislation 
and help sell the military. Chances 
of passage are good if all interested 
civil airmen and associations will 
work. Friends in Defense Air Trans- 
port Administration and CAA are 
helping. May be tagged emergency 
legislation. 


AIR FORCE EVALUATION OF 
THE F7U TWIN-JET TAILLESS 
NAVY CUTLASS FOR POSSIBLE 
FUTURE ORDERS appeared prob- 
able last month after two sonic thun- 
derclaps shook Dallas. Chance Vought 
Aircraft revealed they were caused by 





USAF pilots diving Navy F7U-1 Cut- 
lasses. 

AIR TAXIS HAVE BEEN RE- 
LIEVED OF CAR 291. Henceforth 
operators of aircraft of 12,500 lbs. or 
less maximum certificated take-off 
weight (small irregular carriers) will 
no longer require letters of registra- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and any person desiring to engage in 
air taxi service will be permitted to 
do so under CAR Part 298 irrespective 
of the number of units operated. 

THE SOUTH’S SECOND TRANS.- 
CONTINENTAL AIR SERVICE will 
result from the CAB’s recent authori- 
zation of a Braniff-Eastern-TWA in- 
terchange between Miami and Los 
Angeles-San Francisco via Houston, 
Dallas and Amarillo. 

CAA’S AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE, widely praised for its 
valuable work with assisting airport 
managers attain self-sufficiency and 
with actually saving some airports 
from abandonment, will be eliminated 
if the present CAA budget recommen- 
dations are approved. Protests have 
gone from airport managers to CAA, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Including SOUTHERN FLIGHT end MODERN AIRPORTS 


COVER: Aero Commander deliveries began last month from the factory at 

Tulakes Airport in Oklahoma City and we were there to get some pictures of 

No. 4 airplane off the line, using one on the cover and others with details of 

the airplane starting on pages 14-15 of this issue. No. 4 was going to S. D. 

Murphy of Indianapolis. Mr. Murphy's Aero Commander is painted dark blue 
and cream, with a red stripe. 
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incomparable 


A Custom-Built 
Instrument Panel 


by Southwest Airmotive 


‘ p— os 
ee, 
SOUTHWEST 


LOVE 


AIRMOT 


FIELD e 


IVE 


DALLAS 








: 
Incomparable fl 
a pretty girl 


Ann Diller 

likes the wide 

open spaces and 
the tang of a 

fresh March wind. 
She is 18, with blue 
eves and blonde 
tresses. Her favorite 
hobbies are riding 
horseback, fishing, 
camping, and 
swimming. A 
talented miss, Ann 
plays both the piano 
and the organ. She 
recently finished 
high school and 
modeling school. 
(No. 6 in a series of 
pretty Dallas girls 
discovered and 
photographed 
especially for 
Southwest 


Airmotive ). 
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SAFETY THROUGH HONESTY 


l,i can be expected to 
remain calm when over 
100 lives are lost in three successive 
uir accidents such as occurred on De- 
cember 16, January 22 and February 
11 at Elizabeth, New Jersey. These 
disasters, so closely grouped and all 
confined to one city, brought public 
clamor for action to prevent a re- 
currence. Nothing less than a thorough 
evaluation of facts and circumstances 
relating to the accidents will satisfy 
public demands for action, to be fol- 
lowed by effective steps to achieve 
maximum possible safety in air trans- 
portation. 

Speculation over the causes of ai 
iccidents has confused a crash-jittery 
public. These accidents will receive the 
nost thorough probing ever under 
taken by air safety authorities, both 
by the aviation industry and by the 
government. Not until the findings 
ire available can the important job of 
preventing a recurrence proceed on a 
sensible, logical basis with every ex- 
pectation of accomplishing greater 
future safety in the air than existed 
it the time of the three disasters. 

Some of us are prone to believe that 
the location of residential or built-up 
ireas off the ends of the airport run- 
ways, such as at Elizabeth, renders 
iirports unsafe. Scores of the coun- 
ry’s busiest air terminals would have 
o be closed if that reasoning pre- 
tiled. Yet the fact remains that clear 
pproaches to runways are essential 
wr absolute safety. 

Hangar talk usually gets around to 

e adequacy of equipment mainte- 

nce. Modern transport aircraft and 

eir power plants and accessories are 
more complex than the familiar 
3. They are also flown more hours 

r day, perform more work through 
involve far greater 
flying, 


eed increases, 
untenance. More 
ver weather minimums, gadgetry 
1 gimmicks, a reliance on propeller 
ersing for braking to a stop on the 


weather 
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runway, automatic devices which 
make possible greater loads or speeds— 
these and many technical complexi- 
ties make today’s 300-mph. transport 
a far different safety problem than 
yesterday’s slower, less complicated 
airplane. But can we afford to con- 
demn the trend, in view of a safety 
record that is actually better today 
than it used to be, and in view of ex- 
perience showing that air transporta- 
tion’s usefulness and growth are ap- 
parently dependent on gadgetry and 
complexities? 

The most sensible answer, we think, 
is one which appeared months ago in 
a bulletin prepared by a large airline 
and distributed among its operations 
personnel. The Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, directed by Jerome Lederer, 
brought the bulletin to light original- 
ly on July 10, 1950, under the cap- 
tion, “To Thine Own Self Be True.” 
What this airline had to say is more 
appropriate today than it was a year 
ago. We quote from it: 

“The air transport industry has now 
reached a stage of development at 
which it is no longer possible to think 
in terms of calculated risk. We must 
gear our thinking to absolute safety. 


HOW TO WRECK 


HE recent shake-up of Civil 

Aeronautics Administration 
aviation safety personnel, the proposed 
elimination of airport management 
consultants in the field and a serious 
cut-back in air traffic control person- 
nel have combined to bring CAA 
morale to the lowest point in many 
years. These actions serve only to 
dangerously reduce the CAA’s effec- 
tiveness in the vital areas of aviation 
safety and development. 

Practically every one of these de- 
cisions came as a surprise. The manner 
in which they were carried out smacks 
of behind-the-scene operations at the 


CUITURIALS 


... We can do one of two things. We 
can close our eyes and hope that we 
will not experience another similar 
period or, we can haul our entire 
operation out on the table and take 
a good, hard look and endeavor to 
correct all those contributing factors 
which we believe will or can lead us 
into trouble. 

“It is human nature to excuse our 
performance or shortcomings. In do- 
ing so, we all too often wait until to- 
morrow to go through an _ honest 
analysis of ourselves. In this business 
tomorrow is too late. 

“This does not mean that we should 
start out on a witch hunt and tear 
things apart, but it does mean that 
if we logically find something wrong 
we have to get in the habit of doing 
a thorough job of fixing it—today. 
‘Thou can’st not then be false to any 


man’, 

We think this should be heeded by 
the aviation industry as a whole, as 
well as by the air carriers. We believe 
it applies to Cubs and Constellations 
alike. We would like to see the op- 
erators of small shops and crop dust- 
ing and spraying outfits adopt such a 
creed as well as the country’s largest 
airlines. For the lesson is a clear and 
important one to all concerned with 
air safety—no one likes to see people 
killed or injured nor can an operator 
or his industry stand the repeated eco- 
nomic setbacks which accompany a 
series of accidents. 


AN ORGANIZATION 


Washington level without prior con 
sultation with industry or congres- 
sional friends of civil aviation. It now 
appears that the postwar era of CAA- 
industry cooperation is fast coming to 
an end. 

The consolidation and concentra- 
tion of aviation safety activities in the 
field under the aviation safety re- 
program is all right. 
What we protest is the shuffling of 
regional aviation safety veterans all 
over the map and the methods used 
to justify the wholesale shake-up. As 
we understand it some 310 men 

(Continued on page 38) 
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OMNI is for ; 
EVERYBODY! 





185 h.p. at 2300 r.p.m 


vb 
o* »-; Sf MODEL £185 
a 471 Cu. In. Displacement 
5) — 


When you buy an airplane with 


Continental power, you get two VHF EQUIPMENT 


value factors obtainable no- ay 
‘ brings it to YOU! 
where else. One is dependability, 
Whether you fly private, executive, 


i ’ - or transport aircraft, you can enjoy 
born of Continental ’ 50 veer the safety of OMNI with ARC’s com- 


. . act type 15C VHF Navigation 
experience; the other, the price- Besignune. ONE eshes dhe wack 


out of navigation — gives you a reli- 

; * able radio beam to follow, no matter 
less back ing of factory approved what your direction from the station. 
. . . Just tune in OMNI and keep the 
service and genuine Continental needle of your ARC indicator on 


zero. No worry about drift—no static 
interference. 


parts, no matter where you fly. 


You get dependable navigation 
when you need it most! In addition 
> =e to OMNI navigation the 15C pro- 

vides for use of the visual-aural 
ranges and both the amplitude and 
phase runway localizers. And with 
an ARC type 17 VHF 2-way Com- 
: munications System added, you get 
Sound engineering But when you do need independent, Static-free voice com- 
and rigid manufac- it, there's competent munication. ARC’s VHF equipment 
gives you dependable navigation and 
communication you can’t afford to 
earned for Continental nearest airport— wher- be without. Write for all the details. 


engines a name that ever you find this All ARC Airborne equipment is Type 
is unsurpassed familiar sign. Certificated by CAA. It is designed 
for reliability and performance, not 
to meet a price. Installations for 
both single and multi-engine planes 














turing controls have help as near as the 





are made only by author- 
ized service agencies, 
[ontinental Motors {[orporation ARG 
; : esa AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 
Aircraft Engine f: vision Boonton New Jersey 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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weather reports? For quick calculations, this easy rule-of 


Avast there, mates! Al! 
at sea about the change 
mph to mots in 


thumb will give you a close-enough answer: Take speed 


in knots, add 15‘ 


, and you've got mph. 





Is “hot-headedness” costing you money? ‘Flutter’ 
refers, Boys and Girls, to abnormal high cylinder-head tem- 
perature. When that needle goes up, you may be getting 
fetonation—and serious engine damage. What should you do 


Wout icf 


Well, if you are taxiing—reduce power 

mediately. Be sure that your cowl flaps 
reopen. Avoid prolonged engine run-up 

If you are in the air, reduce throttle set- 
tings and adjust for a richer mixture if 
your plane has a mixturescontrol. If you 
lo not have a mixture control, land as 
soon as possible for a carburetor adjust- 
ment. Open cowl flaps. If your plane has 
i variable-pitch prop, increase RPM. 
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Best friend a radial engine ever 
had— whether it’s in frequent 
operation, or dead storage 
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For frequent operation: treat it to Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, 





S 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 





Series R—the very finest non-detergent, straight mineral oil 
for radial engines (or for any engine when operating condi- 
tions do not require a detergent oil). It’s approved by Pratt 
& Whitney and other manufacturers for all types of service. 


For dead storage (or infrequent use): 
keep filled with you-know-what (see 
paragraph above). And then remember to 
pull the prop through at least four turns 
every three days. 

P.S.: In horizontally opposed and Ranger 
in-line engines, use Gulfpride Aviation 
Oil, Series-D. 

FREE! A “must’’ for active pilots. That's 
the Gulf Airgide Airport Directory. Ask 
your Gulf Airport dealer for a copy. 





WHEN LANDING FOR AN RON. 
ON A LONG CROSS-COUNTRY, TOP 
YOUR GAS TANK IMMEDIATELY... 
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Gulf Oil Corporation . . 


IN ORDER TO AVOID CONDENSATION 
AND FUEL TANK RUSTING..... 











AND GET THE MOST OUT OF 
THAT SUPERPOWERFUL OULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE/ 





























When calls came for tactical air support in 
Korea, the day after hostilities started, 
Douglas-built AD4 Skyraiders were on the 
job. From their battle stations on U.S. car- 
riers, they flew into combat against North 
Korean ground troops. 

Ready in quantity to meet the immediate 
need — with versatility to serve as day or night 
bombers, aircraft early warning, or for anti- 
submarine work...that’s the Skyraider story. 

Now in production at Douglas is an even 


“ae 


more versatile member of the AD series. It’s 
the AD5, which can be modified for use as 
a 6-place transport, 12-place evacuation ship, 
photographic plane, litter carrier, long-range 
bomber, attack bomber, or radar-equipped 
“eyes of the fleet.”’ 

Because it does take both time and money 
to produce good airplanes, Douglas works far 
ahead on design and development so when the 
call to battle stations comes, the planes will 
be there. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


, “aw engineers and technicians 


are needed at Douglas 
...@ good place to work. 


First in Aviation 


LARGEST BUILDER OF 





WORLD'S 


FIGHTERS *» ATTACK PLANES +> 
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AIRCRAFT FOR 32 YEARS +> 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT 
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BATTLE STATIONS... ; 


WITH THE 
NAVY Now/ 




















LINE SERVICE 


No time wasted here! 
When you roll up to the 
J. D. Reed Company ramp 
your service needs will 
receive immediate atten- 
tion and you will be on 
your way in a flash. 





MAJOR OVERHAULS 


Experience counts! Our 
factory trained staff, us- 
ing the finest and most 
complete equipment, is 
prepared to put your air- 
craft in like-new condi- 
tion in minimum time 
and at reasonable cost. 





PROPELLER and 
ENGINE SERVICE 


re, 
Hg 
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iP 
Prov 


The best is what you 
want! When propeller or 
engine service is needed 
make sure you are receiv- 
ing the expert workman- 
ship and technical know- 
how always available at 
the J. D. Reed Company. 
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air 
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EXECUTIVE 
CONVERSIONS 


~ 


<x 
a 2 


Designed for utility, en- 
gineered for performance 
by Reed! Our staff will 
custom design your ex- 
ecutive conversion to best 
serve the requirements 
for which it is intended. 


er 
at a 
ANAS ace 





-_ extensive facilities of the ]. D. Reed Com pany were 
Cle oped fo serve your e1 ery need in at lation, Over tu enty 


? pe ype 4 standard and Tectse Specific ations have S€l 
“ neu JI ) Standard mu ork manshi p and mate rials. W c 


ae 
elcome pe most complex problems and will find an 
economical solution. Next ¢ 
, J ime you have a problem w 
, $0 ‘ n 
not get the right answer from us? ' vin 


LD, U7 Ime. 
Re Qe hse 


DISTRIBUTOR 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


r 


ars of service to ou ners of every type 
surance that REED has the ex perience 
Ope with any aviation problem. 


aircraft is your 
and facilities to 
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Striking paint job on No. 4 Aero Commander emphasizes clean lines of the high-wing, 5-6-place twin. Note stainless-steel exhaust 
augmentor tube on engine nacelle paralleling thrust line. Completely-equipped price is $66,000. Performance includes 197-mph. 











cruising speed. 


First Off the Line 


Aero Commander deliveries have started from the 
industry's newest factory. Here are first details of Model 520 


First three Mode! 520's are shown in flight formation. No. | 
plane, No. 2 (off its wing) went to Chicago Tribune and No. 3 went to S. D. Murphy, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Commander placard speeds as marked on air speed indicator are 
60-125 mph. IAS for extending flaps and gear (white line); 69-200 mph. IAS cruising 
range (green line); 200 to 270 mph. IAS cautionary range (yellow line); and 270 mph. 
1AS maximum allowable air speed in smooth air (red line). It was dived for CAA at 
more than 300 mph. IAS in flight tests to establish 270-mph. red-line placard. 


(Aero Design & Engineering Photo.) 


(painted) is factory test 








(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 


By TOM ASHLEY 


W E were all smiling on the 

factory ramp, but the pilot 
in the new airplane’s cockpit wore the 
biggest grin of the lot. He nudged the 
two Lycoming 260’s to roll out for 
take-off and the flight home. It was 
the first delivery of the new 200-mph. 
5-6-place, twin-engine Aero Com 
mander, just handed over to the 
Chicago Tribune, whose publisher has 
been using private planes for business 
travel since 1919. His aviation editor, 
Wayne Thomis, took delivery. 

The moan of exhaust from the de 
parting Aero Commander’s augmentor 
tubes was happy music on the ramp 
of Aero Design and Engineering Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City. Ted Smith, 
the general manager, expressed every- 
body’s feelings. “We're on our way,” 
he said proudly. Two more Comman- 
ders were on the ramp awaiting de- 
livery in February. He said 3 more 
would go out during March. Inside, 
the production line was humming and 
Ted was certain he could deliver 50 
more, which were already on order, 
long before the end of the year—may- 
be twice that many before Decembe 
31. 

Just a year ago, in January, 1951, 
the factory came into being when th« 
first machines and materials were 
moved in. In less than 14 months it 
had evolved from the order-taking 
stage through the production line and 
airplanes were being readied for fly 
away. It had been a modern examp! 
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of commercial aviation industry 
growth—history in the making as a 
new factory was born to build a new 
design, adding a facility with tooling, 
machinery, skills which had not existed 
1 year ago. For the customers it all 
idds up to a new airplane, something 
really new in a small-transport con- 
hguration. 

Coincident with its first delivery, 
the company announced a new price 
»f $66,000 for the Aero Commander, 
effective February 1 and applying to 
ill orders received after that date. 
The original price was $45,000, at 
vhich some 30-odd firm orders are 
to be filled. Twenty or so additional 
Commanders are on order at a $49,000 
price plus escalator clauses providing 
for rising Costs. 

The price increase was explained 
is being due to rising costs of pur- 
chased materials for the airplane as 
well as increased labor costs and higher 
costs of plant operation. 

It turns out that early buyers will 
get more airplane than they expected 
n the Aero Commander. This includes 
more performance, more range and a 


irger cabin. 
Performance 


What they’re getting is a 5-6-place 
twin which will cruise over 190 mph. 
on about 26 gals. of fuel per hour at 
1 5,400-lb. gross weight and with a 


fuel-pilot-passenger-baggage allow - 
ince of 1,800 Ibs. It is a ‘200-mph. 
uirplane” at normal rated sea _ level 
power. 


“The Aero Commander, for the 
first time in aviation history as we 
know it, is an airplane with a speed 
itio of 4.5 to 1 or more,” said Smith, 
ts designer. “This is based on its 
power-on stall condition versus its 
high speed in level flight. Model 520 
ncorporates many advancements in 
viation engineering and has perform- 
nce which so far is unequalled.” 
Short-field performance is provided by 
ts ability to land or take off over a 50- 
tt. obstacle in less than 1,000 ft. Its 
nitial rate of climb is high at 1,800 

per min. at sea level and gross 
eight, using take-off horsepower. For 
inge, 1,150 miles is specified with 
tandard fuel capacity of 150 gals. 

145 gals. usable) at 60 per cent 
ower and with 30-minute reserve 
‘uel. This is based on a cruising speed 


abin visibility and size, nose landing 
ghts and efficient engine nacelles are 
nphasized in this view of the Commande:. 
ototype of this model made 1,160-mi. 
nstop flight last year, taking off and 
ying on one engine after one propeller 


had been removed. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 





Model 520 Aero Commander 


Factory Data 


Powered by 2 Lycoming GO-435-C2 engines, each rated 260 hp. ot 3,400 rpm. 
for 5 mins., and 240 hp. at 3,000 rpm. continuous operation. Gear ratio 77:120. 


Span, ft. 44 
Length, ft./ins. 34/2.5 
Height, ft./ins. 14/4.5 
*Empty Weight, Ibs. 3,600 
Useful Load, Ibs. 1,800 
Gross Weight, Ibs. 5,400 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 242.5 
Wing Loading, Ibs./sq. ft. 22.5 
Power Loading, Ibs./hp. . 11.2 
Fuel Capacity, gals. 150 (145 gals. usable) 
Baggage Capacity, Ibs. 350 
High Speed (rated power SL), mph. 211 
Cruising Speed (70°% power @ 10,000 ft.), mph. 197 
Stall Speed (full flaps, power on), mph. 40 
Stall Speed (flaps retracted, power on), mph. 50 
Stall Speed (full flaps, power off), mph. 60 
Stall Speed (flaps retracted, power off), mph. 68 
Toke-off Distance over 50-ft. obstacle, no wind, ff. 950 
Landing Distance over 50-ft. obstacle, no wind, ft. 900 
Rate of Climb (TO power, SL) fpm. 1,800 
**Rate of Climb (1 engine, TO power, SL, windmilling propeller), fpm. 400 
Service Ceiling, ft. 22,000 
**Service Ceiling (1 engine, windmilling prop) ft. 7,200 
Rance (145-gal. usable fuel, 60% power and 30-min. reserve fuel), miles 1,150 


NOTES: Speed figures guaranteed within 3%. Climb data guaranteed within 10%. All 
performance based on gross weight, sea level, and standard air unless otherwise noted. 
*Empty weight includes standard equipment listed below. **Feathering propeller now 
being flight tested. Sea level single-engine rate of climb with feathered propeller ex- 
pected to be over 600 fpm., single-engine ceiling with feathered propeller expected to 
be over 10,500 ft. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: Constant-speed, metal blade, controllable Hartzell Model 
12 x 20-8C-9333 propellers of 90-in. (88-in. min.) diameter (feathering propellers when 
available); air speed, altimeter, rate of climb, 2 turn and bank (1 electric, | air driven), 
artificial horizon, directional gyro, clock, magnetic compass, dual tachometer, dual mani- 
fold pressure, 2 sets engine gauge units, hydraulic pressure, ammeter, fuel quantity, 
vacuum, flap position, gear position, Lear VHF transmitter and receiver, cabin speaker, 
cabin ventilating and heating system with 25,000-BTU Janitrol heater and 400-cu. ft. per 
min. blower, 2 individual seats forward and 3-pl., 51-in. rear seat, position lights, landing 
lights, map light, dome light. 















































of 180 mph. at a fuel consumption of 
23 gph. 


Cabin Features 


That adds up to outstanding use- 
fulness in a private airplane. It fea- 
tures many new developments and 
introduces to the market the first 
small twin having a high-wing con- 
figuration which provides, among 
other benefits, an ease of entering ot 
leaving the cabin comparable to that 
of automobiles. The cabin floor is only 
19.5 ins. above the ground and the 45 
by 29-in. cabin door, located at the 
rear of the cabin, opens at floor level. 
This gives it a transport-like cabin, 
which has been enlarged to permit the 
optional installation of 6 individual 
Seats, including those for pilot and co 
pilot. Cabin length measures 102 ins. 


trom the instrument panel to the back 


Standard seating is 


of the rear seat 











two individual seats up front and a 
rear seat 51 ins. wide. 

“We feel it provides more utility 
than any other airplane in its category, 
not only in performance but because 
its cabin provides passengers with al- 
most unlimited freedom of action and 
is almost unrestricted as to the types 
of seating arrangements or other in- 
cidental cabin 
by the customer,” designer Smith said. 


arrangements desired 


This cabin will probably become the 
Aero Commander’s best selling point 
aside from performance. Visibility, for 
example, is greater than anything yet 
offered either to the pilot or his pas 
sengers. In addition to the very large 
windshield, there are six—count ‘em 
in the accompanying photographs— 
large windows. All told, the cabin has 
3,280 sq. ins. of window and wind- 
shield area. This actually exceeds that 
offered by many autos. For example, 






















































Low-to-the-ground forward cabin contrasts 
with the Aero Commander's very high tail 
in these two photos. Tip of vertical fin 


is 14 ft. 4.5 ins. off the ground. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photos.) 


the new Packard car is advertised as 
offering exceptional  visibility—with 
3,046 sq. ins. of glass area, which is 
less than that of the Aero Commander. 
Occupants of the rear seat appear to 
ride slightly higher than the pilot and 
can easily see ahead in flight. Accessi 
ble from the cabin in flight, the 32-cu. 
ft. baggage compartment is 46 ins. 
wide, 30 ins. 
height. Capacity is 350 lbs. The out 


side baggage door measures 23 by 20 


long and 41 ins. in 


ins. and is at floor level. 

A complete cabin air ventilating 
and heating system, with ducts carry- 
ing fresh or warm air to multiple out- 
lets, is provided. It incorporates a 400- 
cu. ft. per min. blower for use on the 
ground. The heater is a 25,000-BTU 
Janitrol combustion unit, installed be- 
hind the baggage compartment. Cabin 
blower is automatically switched off 
when the landing gear is retracted, 
after which ram air is utilized. 

Up front, the cockpit is airline-like 
with its individual seats, which are 
adjustable; dual control columns 
which are brought up from the floor 
alongside the fuselage wall; dual 
brakes (power type); compact and 
well-designed console for engine, pro- 
peller, flaps, gear and trim tab con- 
panel 
with convenient grouping of flight 


trols; extra wide instrument 
instruments on the left and engine 
instruments on the right, and over- 
head electrical panel carrying all 
switches thoughtfully arranged as in 
many custom panels found in execu 
tive transports. 

A unique feature is the provision 
of electrical controls on the console 
for elevator and rudder trim tabs. The 
toggle switch for elevator trim op 














‘rates up and down, that for the rud 
ler from side to side. Full tab deflec 
tion from one extreme to the other is 
iccomplished in only about 15 sec 
nds. In addition to the toggle 
witches, there is a rheostat control 
vhich may be used either to speed up 

slow down the tab action as de 
red. Gear and flap controls are also 
yn the console and are not only wide 

separated but are identified by shape 
nd feel, that for the gear being a 
vheel-shaped knob and that for flap 
ontrol being an airfoil-shaped knob. 
Flaps and gear are hydraulically op 


rated, with 4-second gear retraction. 


Exhaust Augmentor System 


\ valuable and interesting power 
plant feature is the use of exhaust 
iugmentor tubes such as were pio 
neered on the Convair 240 airliner. 
Those on the Aero Commander, how 
ever, are the first to be installed exact 
ly parallel with the thrust line and 
they are longer, in relation to power 
plant size, than those used on other 
reraft. The high-wing configuration 
nade such an installation possible, 
since low -wing installations apparent 

prevent parallel thrust-line posi- 
tioning and limit the length of the 
tubes. 

Primary purpose of the augmentor 
exhaust system is to reduce engine 
cooling drag, simplify engine cooling, 
nd obtain efhcient air and exhaust 
pumping with their engine benefits. 
In the Aero Commander, it is said 
that the augmentor exhaust system 
as reduced engine cooling drag by 


e We are 


pproximately 50 per cent. 


able to satisfactorily cool the engine 
with only about 60 sq. ins. of exhaust 
air area, compared to almost twice 
this area with the normal cooling sys- 
tem,” factory engineers said. 

There are other augmentor exhaust 
advantages and benefits. Whether ad- 
ditional thrust is provided can be de- 
bated, and the factory says it cannot 
justify any elaborate claims for this 
effect. However, according to General 
Manager Smith, “It is true that there 
is a small reduction in exhaust back- 
pressures and this automatically means 
there should be a slight power increase. 
There is a specific advantage in that 
the tubes extend aft of the cabin, the 
exhaust gas and noise outlet being 
about 4 ft. rearward of the cabin 
door. A safety advantage is provided 
in that in case of engine compartment 
fire the flame will terminate in the 
exhaust augmentor tube, thereby offer- 
ing protection to accessories and other 
components.” 

Tricycle landing gear on the Aero 
ingenuity in 
types. 


Commander _ reflects 


utilization of service-proved 
The main gear was adapted from that 
service-proved on thousands of Con- 
solidated Vultee BT-13 trainers, be- 
ing modified for hydraulic retraction. 
The nose gear was adapted from the 
Navion, having been proved in service 
by both North American Aviation and 
Ryan models of that airplane. Wheels 
on the main gear are 7.50 by 10 with 
8.50 by 10 six-ply tires and Goodyear 
single-disc, 2-spot brakes. Nose wheel 
size is 6.00 by 6. 
ground is by throttle and brakes. It 
(Continued on page 32) 


Steering on the 





nstrument panel in Aero Commander groups flight instruments on left, engine instru- 
nents on right. Console at center has throttles at left, propeller controls in center and 
nixture controls at right. Toggle switches are for electrical control of trim tab settings, 
ndicated by panel instrument adjacent to console on left. All electrical switches are 
fficiently arranged on overhead panel. Note transport-type control columns, space 


between adjustable seats, visibility over nose. 
(FLIGHT MAGAZINE Photo.) 
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LOCATION OF 
RUBSER FUEL TANKS 





CARBURETOR 





Fuel tanks located in center wing section 

feed into center tank, largest of five. 

Separate lines from it feed engines. Tank 

units have large, |.5-in. interconnect lines. 

Capacity is 150 gals., of which 145 gals. 
is usable. 
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Sketch details show interesting features 
of Aero Commander. Note how exhaust 
augmentor tubes are faired in. Cooling air 
enters top half of nacelle around spinner, 
is baffled down and rearward into tubes. 
Baggage compartment (below) is behind 
rear seat, has large outside door close to 
ground, and is accessible in flight. 
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| Homer for Students 





Radio odds and ends make an inexpensive direction finder that works 


ONSTANTLY on the alert 
for new ideas to help pre 
vent accidents, the Hawthorne School 


Spence Field, Moul 


trie, Ga., has installed its own direc- 


ot Aeronautics at 
tion finder—produced by maintenance 
personnel at a traction of the cost 


of a commercially-manufactured 


VHF/DF homer. 


Development of the equipment was 


the outgrowth of a recent safety con- 
ference attended by representatives of 
Hawthorne 


civilian concerns like 


which are presently operating Air 


Force contract basic flying schools. 
That meeting brought out the urgent 
need for direction finding gear which 
would assist in locating lost students 
before they got themselves into 
trouble. 











































Home-Made and Inexpensive 


The first home-made homer was in- 
stalled at the basic school at Colum- 
bus, Miss., but Hawthorne’s unit is 
somewhat different in design and con- 
struction. Not only that, budget-wise 
as well as safety conscious, Haw- 
thorne came up with what is prob- 
ably the most inexpensive yet work- 
able homer ever conceived. 

Using a spare VHF receiver and 
transmitter (SCR-522), plus an old 
T-6 antenna post, the boys in the 
machine shop rounded up enough 
scrap material to build a cage and 
framework for the homer antenna, 
which was then mounted atop the 
control tower. The transmitting and 
receiving equipment was placed under- 
neath, inside the control tower, to 
utilize radio equipment already in- 
stalled. 

A manually-controlled 
rotator powered by an electric motor, 
rotates the DF antenna, which is 
coupled with the indicator by means 
of a tubular steel rod extending down- 
ward to the control table and anchored 
in the center of an old radio compass 
dial. 

That’s where Hawthorne’s homer 
differs from the one at Columbus, 


television 


which is operated by remote control. 
According to Samuel M. Phillips, 
Hawthorne's flying safety supervisor, 
direct control eliminates any possible 
margin for error when establishing a 
fix because the homer antenna and 
indicator are linked together by a 


Tower operation of home-made VHF homer 
is shown at left, with Radio Maintenance 
Man Joe Crecente in sweater and Flying 
Safety Supervisor Sam Phillips. Black box 
by Phillips’ hand rotates antenna until 
voltmeter at right shows strongest signa! 
from lost plane. Antenna shaft (center) 
turns large direction indicator on table, 
giving plane's bearing. 
(Hawthorne School of Aeronauties Phete.) 











Cage-looking contraption is rotating an- 
tenna. It selects direction of strongest 
radio signal from lost plane. Heading to 
airport is radioed to pilot after homer in- 
dicates correct bearing. That's Radioman 
Joe Crecente on the lofty perch—he was 
esponsible for rigging up the home-made 


Jirection finder at next-to-nothing expense. 
(Hawthorne School of Aeronautics Photo.) 


single shaft, providing absolute syn- 
chronization. 

A head set with boom microphone 
s employed and a switch to cut out 
the automatic volume control on “D” 
channel receiver is attached to the 
control panel. The decibel meter tor 
measuring signal strength is a vacuum 
tube voltmeter, situated on the panel 
idjacent to the indicator needle. 


How To Find Lost Pilots 


The indicator, incidentally, points 
to the reciprocal of the antenna bear- 
ing to avoid any possible confusion 
n giving the lost pilot the proper 
wading to his home station. Here's 
the procedure used to work the Haw- 
thorne homer: 

Lost Pilot (on student frequency) : 
‘Flatbush, this is 404, over.” 

Flatbush (student control): “404, 
this is Flatbush, over.” 

Lost Pilot: “Flatbush, this is 404. 
| am lost and request heading for 
Spence Field, over.”’ 

Flatbush: “Roger, 404. Switch to 
Dog channel and give us a call.” 

Lost Pilot (on “D” channel): 
Spence Homer, this is 404 calling 
on D-Dog channel. Do you read? 
Over.” . 

Spence Homer: ‘404, this is Spence 
Homer on D-Dog channel, roger, we 
read you R5 S5.” 

Lost Pilot: “Spence Homer, this 
s 404. Request a heading to Spence 
ield, over.” 

Spence Homer: “404, this is Spence 
Homer. Hold down your carrier (tone 
yutton or microphone switch) for 
ne minute. Over.” 

Lost Pilot: “Spence Homer, this is 
+04, roger. Holding down carrier for 
ne minute.” 

(While the carrier is on the air 
1¢ homer antenna is rotated 360 de- 
:rees. At the point where the maxi- 
tum signal strength is read on the 
ecibel meter, the operator then reads 
ff the heading necessary to bring 
ve stray aircraft back to Spence 
ield. ) 

Spence Homer: “404, this is Spence 
lomer. Take up a heading of 160 
egrees and give us another call in 
hree minutes, over.” 
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Lost Pilot: “Spence Homer, this is 
404. Roger, take up heading of 160 
degrees and call again in three min- 
utes. 404 out.” 


Good for 100-150 Miles Out 


When the homer was installed, a 
pilot attached to the 3302nd Training 
Squadron, the military supervisory 
detachment at 


check on the device during a cross- 


Hawthorne, ran a 


country flight to Bartow, Fla. 

The officer called in for headings 
every 15 minutes and after his head- 
ing was established he gave his mileage 
from Spence Field. The most distant 
contact with this pilot was made 
when he was over Cross City, Fla., 
110 air miles from the homer, by 
VHF radio at an altitude of 4,500 
feet. 

Joe Crecente, of Hawthorne’s radio 
maintenance shop, who supervised the 
building of the equipment, stated that 
the homer is workable within a radius 





























































of 150 miles or more when the air- 
craft is flying at altitudes of over 
8,000 feet. 

Hawthorne’s_ hard-hitting flying 
safety program, stimulated by the 
ingenuity of maintenance and opera- 
tional personnel, is paying handsome 
dividends. In operation since May, 
1951, the school has one of the lowest 
accident rates in the Flying Training 
Air Force. 

To date three classes of aviation 
cadets, student officers, and Allied 
trainees (taking training under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program) 
have graduated from Hawthorne and 
gone to advanced phases of their pilot 
training. 

School officials are confident of one 
thing. If any graduate has the mis- 
fortune to meet with an accident, 
chances are it won’t be because of 
pilot error. Safety is the most im- 


portant subject around Spence Field. 
" 2 2 
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This airport knows how much business comes from where 


HE behavior pattern estab- 

lished in the initial period 
of Tucson’s transient aircraft survey 
beginning May 1, 1949, and ending 
December 31, 1950, as published last 
year in FLIGHT MAGAZINE, was con- 
firmed in studies continued during 
calender 1951. Since the inception of 
the survey, questionnaire cards have 
been executed by someone aboard each 
of 638 usually the pilot 
and/or owner, from 43 states, Alaska, 
Columbia, 


aircraft, 
Canada, the District of 
Mexico and South America, represent 
ing 343 different homes. During the 
thirty-two months ending December 
$1, 1951, there were 34,301 transient 
civil aircraft movements or 17,150 
aircraft available for study, so that 
sampling ran 3.72% of the potential. 
These 638 aircraft were headed for 
215 different destinations in 35 states, 
Canada, Cuba, and South 
America, and 87% of them were go 
ing to an out-of-state goal. 

The cards registered 106 different 
“last stop before Tucson” points. Of 


Mexico 


these places at which landings were 
made before touching down at Tucson 
Municipal Airport, 69° were at out 
of-Arizona airports. El] Paso continued 
to pace the other states with 165 en- 
tries while San Diego again ran second 
with 37, Blythe, California, chalked 
up 30, Los Angeles hit 22, and Lords- 
burg, New Mexico, had 12. Phoenix 
led the Arizona statistics with 102, 
tagged by Yuma at 37, Nogales 11 
and Douglas 8. 

The 638 reporting gave 94 different 
“next stop after Tucson” points of 
call en route to the ultimate goal 
which, of course, in some cases was 
also the destinations or homes. Four 
hundred and thirteen or 65% named 
airports beyond Arizona’s borders as 
the next stop to be made after clear- 
ing the runways at Tucson Municipal 
Airport. El Paso once again led the 
out-of-state points as the stated “next 
stop” with 163, trailed by Blythe, 


California, on the Colorado River at 
38, Los Angeles with 23, San Diego 
17, Palm Springs 12, Albuquerque 11, 
and El Centro 9. Phoenix marked up 
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Tucson’s Transient Aircraft Survey 


and how to go after more of it 


By R. W. F. (Bob) SCHMIDT 


Manager, Tucson Airport Authority 


102, Yuma had 55, Nogales hit 30, 
Douglas 7, Gila Bend 5 and Ajo and 
Bisbee 3 each in the Arizona column. 

One thousand, six hundred and 
sixty-eight persons were listed as hay 
ing ridden in the 638 aircraft report 
ing. Since all of these did not provide 
any information as to the number of 
persons aboard, the number of multi 
engined executive type aircraft using 
Tucson Municipal Airport has been 
stepped up, and near-capacity loads 
were observed in a substantial number 
of such aircraft from which no survey 
card was obtained, the apparent aver 
age of 2.61 persons per aircraft may 
safely be presumed to be low. The 
average thus obtained, however, totes 
up to 44,761 persons over a thirty-two 
month span, a conservative 1,399 per 
sons per month, or just short of 50 
persons per day. Spot counting sup 
ports the figures thus developed. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight of 
the survey cards carried comment on 
hospitality, rates, and services avail 
able. Of these, 94 said “excellent,” 76 
reported “very good,” 88 saw the op- 
eration as “good,” 23 thought it was 
“satisfactory” and 7 found something 
“unfavorable”—only one of the latter 
being 1951, the last 
twelve months under study. 

Whereas the first segment of the 


expressed in 


survey saw Cessna users pacing the 
held with 23%, the composite view 
found Cessna losing ground slightly 
and Beechcraft gaining appreciably to 
stand off at 21° each. Navion, 
though out of production, held its 
own at 16%, while Piper and Stinson 
ran neck and neck at 7%. Swift users 
increased substantially to tally 4%, a 
status also enjoyed by Ercoupe, while 
Luscombe faded from 5% to 3%. 
Douglas and Lockheed models again 
o, and the rest were 


trom Aeronca to 


accounted for 3° 


widely scattered 


Waco. 


Local Expenditures by Transients 


Five hundred and twenty-seven of 

























the 638 cards bore notations as to 
expenditures of one kind or another 
which were made at Tucson Municipal 
Airport or somewhere in the metro 
politan Tucson area by persons aboard 
the aircraft reporting. The money left 
by the visitors was divided as cited 
by them: 
Aircraft Service: 
491 or 77% averaged $ 15.62 
Transportation: 
180 or 28°) averaged $ 11.35 
Lodging: 
199 or 31%% 
Meals: 
302 or 47°; 
Entertainment: 
81 or 13% 
Merchandise: 
107 or 17% 
Medical Service: 
9 or 1% averaged $147.89 
Applying the above dollar averages 
to the same relative percentages of 
the total number of transient aircraft 
using Tucson Municipal Airport, it 
reasonable to state 


averaged $ 16.9 
averaged $ 9.94 
averaged $ 14.41 


averaged $ 23.64 


becomes entirely 
that such aircraft were responsible for 
dropping approximately $566,500 in 
the Old Pueblo in the thirty-two 
months ending December 31, 1951, 
at the rate of $17,700 per month. 
Comparisons of the cumulative statis- 
tics over the first twenty months with 
the entire span of thirty-two months 
reflect the general rise in the costs of 
living and travel. Expenditures for 
meals during 1949-1950 averaged 
$9.04 per aircraft, but at the end of 
1951 they were running $9.94, and 
entertainment costs rose from $13.61 
to $14.41. Similarly, money spent for 
aircraft services, transportation, and 
lodging increased, although expendi- 
tures for merchandise declined from 
$25.02 to $23.64 and the costs of 
visitors using 
transient aircraft as reported by them 
dropped substantially. 

While the airport itself took a 
healthy bite out of the $566,500 by 
claiming $206,000 for aircraft serv- 
ices, $54,500 went for local transpor 
tation (Tucson Airport Authority it 

(Continued on age 30) 
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External changes in Piper Pacers are spherical windshield, double stripe on rudder and |2-in. wider tread for regular Pacer. 


Improved Pacers for 1992 


MPROVEMENTS have 


been made for 1952 in 
Piper Aircraft Corporation’s 4-place 
Model PA-20 Pacer and Model PA-22 
available in “125” 


and “135” series. Performance at 75% 


[ri-Pacer, both 
power includes “over 120 mph.” for 
the Tri-Pacer, “over 125 mph.” for 
the regular Pacer with metal propeller, 
for the 
Pacer with controllable propeller, says 


Sales Manager J. W. Miller. All are 


. 


and “approaching 135 mph.” 


Tri-Pacer has lighter controls, with spring 


powered by the Lycoming 0-290-D 
engine rated at 125 hp. at 2,600 rpm. 
and all gross 1,800 lbs., with the PA- 
20’s empty weight at 970 Ibs. for 
the “125” and 990 Ibs. for the “135,” 
while the Tri-Pacer’s empty weight 
is 1,000 lbs. for the “125” and 1,020 
lbs. for the “135.” 

Refinements 
new instrument panel design to ac- 


and changes include 


commodate gyros and radios, the use 
of a rounded windshield with more 





—(Piper Photo.) 


strength from its spherical shape; new 
double striping on the rudder for 
paint-job distinction; 12 inches of ad- 
ditional tread to give the regular 
Pacer softer shock absorbing and bet- 
ter take-off and landing directional 
stability; doubled heater capacity and 
an air scoop for cabin ventilation; 
more effective soundproofing through 
increased Fibreglas blanketing; and 


lighter controls, especially in the aile- 
ron. * * *® 


interconnection of aileron and rudder controls. Springs permit over-riding if desired. 


(Piper Photo.) 

















The Reawakening 





Business is picking up all along the fixed-base operations line. 


Rugged individualists all, operators are finding strength in unity. 


Ep RE’S a quiet revolution 
going on in the fixed-base 
operations phase of our civil aviation 
industry and it’s all for the good. 
[hat’s the principal impression gained 


6,000 miles of air 


from more than 
travel in recent weeks throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, from 
the Mexican border to the Canadian 
border, trom Boston to Los Angeles 

A great many people think that just 
because the small businessmen of avia 
tion went through a mighty serious 
wring-out which materially 
reduced their ranks, it’s far 
healthy enterprise. They are one hun- 


The wring-out 


post war 
trom a 


dred per cent wrong. 
simply separated the men from the 
those who remain. are 


before. The top 


boys and 
stronger than ever 
water minnows who couldn’t weather 
the many postwar storms due to in 
experience, lack of capital, bad loca 
tion, the rug-pulling of manufac 
turers quitting the business or other 
similar causes have migrated to what 
we hope are greener pastures for them. 
As a result of their departure the avia 
tion pasture is now reasonably 


lated 


popu 


with plenty of grass to go 


around. 


all is milk 


and honey in the fixed-base operations 


This is not to say that 
business. It still hasn’t quite recov- 
ered from the crisis year of 1951 when 
materials were cut off and production 
lagged awaiting Washington brass’ de- 
cision either to provide those materials 
or sign the death warrant for free 
enterprise, non-subsidized, competitive 
commercial aviation. But that’s all his 
tory now. We have a firm program 
tor materials and no more major crises 
are in sight, barring an all-out shoot- 
ing war. Hard nuts to crack right 
now involve finding competent em- 
mechanics; 


ployes, especially getting 


enough new airplanes on convenient 
delivery schedules; military appropria 
tion of large municipal airports; the 
taxes and 


constant threat of new 


license fees plus all the other head- 
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By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


aches every small American business 


man has to face every day. 


Better Airplanes for Better 
Business 


The really impressive part of the 
hxed-base operations industry is the 
large number of highly profitable or- 
ganizations operating well in the black 
and continuing to expand by invest- 
ing large hunks of capital. In the 
main these companies are sales and 
service Operations catering to the con- 
stantly growing fleet of executive air- 
craft used in essential industry, agri- 
This 


patronage has, more than any 


culture and_ business. type of 
other 
one factor, contributed to the matur- 
ing process ot airport service Opera- 
tions, hundreds of which today rank 
right alongside every other highly re- 
brilliantly 
Main 


utility and 


spected, successful and 


managed dow nh on 


Street. 


enterprise 
Increased aircraft 
the kind of patronage it brings pro- 
vide the keystone of the revolution 
taking place 

Now that the 


critical materials 





MINNESOTA FLIGHT OPERATORS 
elected Malcolm Manual (left) of Stan- 
ton as president of their association suc- 
ceeding Glenn Degner of Owatonna. Meet- 
ing was in St. Paul last month. 
(Photos by Sig Gudmundson 
of Van Dusen Aircraft.) 





been clarified and a 


moderate flow of commercial airplanes 


situation has 


is more or less guaranteed, fixed-base 
operators are more secure than a year 
ago, when it was mighty risky to in- 
vest ten grand in T hangars or a hun- 
dred grand in a big one. Operators 
everywhere feel that the last rug has 
been pulled from under their feet and 
that present manufacturers of civil 
aircraft and components intend to re- 
main in the business of supplying the 
demand. They anxiously await the 
new and improved models, especially 
the Twin-Bonanza, the Twin Piper- 
Stinson, the Aero Commander and the 
new Cessna line. Even operators not 
in the business of selling those particu- 
lar airplanes recognize the significance 
of their production and the beneficial 
effect on the entire industry. Just as 
1951 was a year of crisis during the 
mobilization work, so was it a year 
of jitters, which have now fairly well 
vanished. Confidence has replaced un- 
certainty. 


More Sales Effort for Profits 


One attribute distinguishing the air- 
port operator of 1952 from his 1940 
counterpart is his increased sales ef- 
fort. Those now operating profitably 
aren’t waiting for the world to beat 
a path to their doors. It used to be 
that sheer survival was their goal. 
Today, it’s profits, with high class 
operating techniques far removed 
from the “tobacco road” days. 

Speaking of techniques, have you 
ever taken or given orders via radio? 
En route in a Cessna 170 from Des 
Moines to St. Paul last month with 
G. B. Van Duesen and his area sales 
manager, Sig Gudmundson, we turned 
on the Narco unicom and called Owa- 
tonna, home field of Glenn Degner, 
retiring president of the Minnesota 
Operators, who was expecting both 
Van and us to appear on his conven 
tion program. After our ETA message 
was transmitted for re-transmission b\ 

(Continued on page 29) 
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JET ENGINE BOTTLENECK is being 
cracked by a new General Electric method 
of fabricating stator blades instead of 
forging them. Formeriy hammered into 
airfoil shape, these stainless steel blades 
are now rolled in a continuous strip, 
simply cut to desired lengths and then 
nserted into place in compressor casing 
slots. Great savings in materials, labor 


and costs are promised. 
(General Electric Photo.) 





DOLLY PARKING ON CARGO RAMP i: 
lone by a new Whiting Loadair device at 
Avianca’s Soledad Airport in Colombia 
oadair consists of 3 “cars” almost flush 
th pavement. Plane is taxied onto them. 
hey travel on rails from taxi strip to 
ramp dock, moving aircraft sideways. 





(Whiting Loadair Photos.) 





NEW CONVAIR 340 POWER PACK has 
“orange-peel’ cowling which opens in 
seconds for easy access to 2,400-hp. Pratt 
& Whitney CB-16 engines. Note exhaust 
augmentor tube intake. This is on first of 
40 new Convairs going to United Air 
Lines. 

(United Air Lines Photo.) 














hight 
pictorial 


STEEP SLANT FOR SUPER CONNIE was 
photographed as Lockheed Test Pilot Stan- 
ley Beltz demonstrated sharp climb at 
factory. For normal take-off at 120,000- 
lb. gross, Super Constellation with 10,800 
hp. gets off after 3,400-ft. run. 
-(Lockheed Photo.) 
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Flat-Rate Service 
you can depend on! 


OU don’t have to put up with guesswork and trial-and-error 

methods when your Cessna needs maintenance or repairs. 

You can obtain accurate, dependable flat-rate service from the 
Authorized Cessna Service Stations listed below. 

Years of know-how have gone into the analysis of hundreds of 
service items to make progressive maintenance methods available 
from these Authorized Cessna Service Operators. Factory coordina- 
tion on a national scale has made these job-rating methods practical; 
this system has become a Cessna standard. With it you get facts 
and accurate figures before the job begins, whatever your Cessna 
maintenance and service need may be. Because guesswork has been 
eliminated, your Authorized Cessna Service Operator stands behind 
every job analysis he offers—your assurance that know-how and 
efficiency are at work for you. 








These progressive Cessna Authorized Service Shops offer flat-rate service. 
Aircraft Sales Company Southwestern Skyways, Inc. 
Meacham Field —— Ragle Airpark 
Fort Worth, Texas Cruse Aviation, Inc. Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Municipal Airport “ 4 
Champ’s Flying Service ee a Kenneth Starnes Aviation 
Municipal Airport , ' P Service 
El Paso, Texas Hair Flying Service Adams Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 
Harding Field — 
Clinch Flying Service a West Texas Flying Service 
Municipal Airport Midland Airpark 
North Platte, Nebraska Ragsdale Flying Service Midland, Texas 
Municipal Aji + 
Clinton Aviation Company ‘Austin, Texas Yingling Aircraft, Inc. 
Stapleton Airfield Municipal Airport 


Denver, Colorado Wichita, Kansas 
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Isn't this | 


HISTORIES 


What YOU Want?” 


DAIL CONAWAY, 
Denver, Colo., 
owns an air heat- 
ing and sheet 
metal business, re- 
ports he can bid 
on ead get iobs 500 miles away by 


High Wing stability and visibility. .. Smooth. service- 
} proved 145 H.P., 6-cylinder Continental Engine for fast 





cruising ... maximum range... Patented Landing 


Gear for short, rough-field landings . . . Finger-tip flying there in his Cessna 170. He 
° ° ° , 9 ° flies his mechanics, too—saves wages 

controls ... Luxurious interiors. You’ll find he'd ordinarily have to pay them for 

, ' ° 07. nee 7h ot « , traveling. Other uses of Conaway’s 

them all in the 1952 Cessna 170—at a price 170: viel his Casper, Wye. office, 


his family in Kansas, suppliers in 
lowa. Conaway says Cessna's all- 
metal construction is “good insurance 
against hailstorms,” also praises his 
170's high-altitude performance, 
visibility, economy. 


several thousand dollars under any 
other 4-place, all-metal plane made! 






A. BRADY 
DE VORE, North 


: , Platte, Nebr., 

a small loan and 

“Mm insurance sales- 

: man, co-owns his 

Cessna 170 with a friend in the Title 

y Ww Abstract business. De Vore is a 
director in the Nebraska Small Loan 

Assn., flies to meetings in Norfolk, 

Grand Island and Omaha. Says he 


J w| ) 7 ) y also uses his plane to appraise prop- 
i TTH Nh W S/ ip } R- LIFT Fi A h S erty, scout prospective clients, nego- 
tiate and manage small loans as far 








proved in combat on the famous Cessna L-19 **Bird Dog’? Army observation ee Denver. De Vore learned 
. onan i : to fly his Cessna in 13 hours, says the 
plane... NOW, available to you on the 1952 Cessna 170! These flaps reduce | . “ a: | 
landing speed more than 10%. C bined with the Ce ate ~d Ii li se eal pas: = — 
ZS} ar 6- Combined with the Cessna patented landing afford and find completely satisfac- 
cear, they give you shorter take-offs, safe landings even on short, rough tory in all respects.” It is the second 
fields ... exclusive with Cessna! Cessna for him and his partner. 
por-cc ncn —eeaney 
| FOR MORE INFORMATION... phone your nearest Cessna dealer | 
| or mail this coupon to Cessna Aircraft Company today... . | 
ALSO SEE THE CESSNA 190 SERIES | Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. FM-3 | 
Wichita, Kansas | 
Seats 5 with comfort, cruises at fast, airline | Please send information on the GCoeme WO oscece 
speeds, carries up to 200 Ibs. luggage, has ee | am interested in a Cessna for busi- | 
all the safety and comfort features that | ROE coccce for farming ...... COROT cocccee | 
4 
make the Cessna America’s best “big- PC At Adcednen RAkdReeneh keh canoe aeeeeduben | 
plane" valve on the market today. | 
oe D, PNG Ke bieedenetecedrentessubinnewedeawen® | 
Gen sescsevesesiecene eee BNO. ccccee | 
isis cacieoesdebideapeniibiadinnenieeenie taaciniiie unubonennall 
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FLYING TIGER LINE’S new office build- 
ing .at Burbank was dedicated recently 
by Mrs. Robert W. Prescott, wife of its 
president. Radio Star Wendel! Niles was 
master of ceremonies and Burbank Mayor 
Ralph Hilton participated. 


(Flying Tiger Line Photo.) 


SHARK’S MOUTH appearance of this Boeing B-47 Stratojet is given by black-patch 
' protective covering on the radar fairing beneath the nose. 
(Boeing Photo.) 


light pictorial 


LATEST GRUMMAN FIGHTER FOR NAVY is this swept-wing F9F-6 Cougar, successor to the Panther. Much faster than its 600-mph. 
predecessor, Cougar has same low landing and take-off speeds. Grumman began rolling F9F-6's from its assembly lines less than 5 
months after prototype’s first flight. (Grumman Photo.) 




















THREE AIRPLANES FOR ONE RANCH were picked up at the Piper factory recently by representatives of the Amberson Ranch 
at Cotulla, Texas. Left to right are Jesse Young, ranch foreman; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Reeves, son-in-law and daughter of Ranch Owner 


Joseph Amberson (right). They already have one Piper. The Super Cub will be used for dusting and spraying, the two Pacers for 


general ranch activities including cattle and fence checking, visiting oil drilling rigs on 
aid cowboys on the ground at round-up time. 


AIR REPORT 


(Continued from page 7 
Department of Commerce and con- 
gressmen. 

CAA OFFICE OF AVIATION 
SAFETY has made wholesale changes 
d transfers in reorganization. New 
ne-up has following regional avia- 
tion safety division chiefs: 1-—E. C. 
Marsh; 2—J. Leslie; 3—J. T. Shu- 
mate; 4—M. L. Cunningham; 5 
R. W. Delaney; 6—W. A. Klikoff; 7 
D. R. Nelson. (See editorial, “How to 
Wreck An Organization,” page 9.) 


CESSNA’S NEW SALES DRIVE 
paying off early. Before the end 
February, over 400 orders with de- 
ts had been obtained for the new 

Model 170B with high-lift 

flap—almost as many 170’s as were 


ld throughout 1951. . NEW 300- 


i-place 


HP. JACOBS R755A-2 .ENGINE is 





10-YR. OLD BETTY LEE BENNETT became 
the world’s youngest solo pilot recently 
when her father, Taylorcraft Vice President 
A! Bennett, soloed her in Cuba. He soloed 
his son last year in Mexico at age II. 
(Tayvlorcraft Photo.) 
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going into Cessna 195. Airplane with 
this engine is priced at $21,750. 

TEXAS OPERATORS UNITED to 
organize Texas Aviation Trades As- 
sociation last month with plans to af- 
filiate with the National Aviation 
Trades Association. John Brownlee, 
Alamo Aviation, San Antonio, was 
elected temporary president; Robert 
Ragsdale of Austin and J. O. Womack 
of Dallas were named vice presidents, 
and Lloyd Brown, San Antonio, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. First of- 
ficial meeting will be held May 28-29 
at San Angelo, where permanent of- 
ficers will be named. Limited strictly 
to fixed-base operators of Texas, the 
organization welcomes requests for 
membership applications, now avail- 
able from temporary headquarters in 
care of John Brownlee, P. O. Box 
2657, San Antonio. 


the ranch, and to carry loudspeakers to 
(Piper Photo.) 


NEW CESSNA_ DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR OKLAHOMA is Gleason Romans’ 
Aviation, Inc., 15th Street Air Park, 
Tulsa, with Harold Davis as sales 
manager and R. E. (Dutch) Dutton, 
with the Cessna factory 11 years, as 
sales representative. ... NEW CESS- 
NA DEALER FOR DALLAS is Dal- 
Tex Aviation, Inc., Highland Park Air- 
port, with H. O. and T. O. Wright as 
operators and O. B. Callan, long-time 
aviation salesman, as sales represen- 
tative. Dal-Tex also specializes in 
radio installations and service. 


POLITICAL FUMBLING OF U.S. 
AIR POWER has resulted in aircraft 
production cutbacks which mean goal 
of adequate air preparedness strength 
will not be reached in 1953 as sched- 
uled. New goal is 1955-56; cutbacks 
are called “stretch-out” by Washing- 
ton. * * * 


SKI OPERATIONS IN SNOW AND ICE have been tested by the Air Force with three 

Ryan Super Navions operating from a Canadian base. The Super Navion 260 is a com- 

mercial model of a later type than the military L-17B version. Similar tests last year 

showed the nose ski could be readily lifted out of the snow for positive angle of 
attack in taking off. 


(USAF Photo.) 
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"3 U.S. MILITARY SERVICES 


AND 9 OTHER NATIONS 
CHOOSE THIS RELIABLE 
JET TRAINER 


U. S. JET PILOTS have an outstand- 
ing superiority in skill that comes , 
from rigorous, thorough training. 


In nearly every instance 
America’s flying sons make thei: 
first jet flights and attain their 
skill in a Lockheed jet—selected 
as the standard fighter-trainer by 
the U. S. Air Force. Navy and 
Marine Corps. Allied pilots, too. 
are taught in these jet trainers 
pilots from Holland, France, Den- 
mark, Norway, Belgium, Greece, 
Turkey, Portugal, Canada. 


Lockheed developed this two 
place jet trainer from America’s 
first jet fighter. the battle-tested 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star. 
proven for reliability in Korea. 
America can be proud of the ) 
high standards of U.S. training. 
and Lockheed is proud of con- 
tributing the airplanes used to 
train the world’s finest jet pilots. 















SUPERIOR TRAINING FOR ENGINEERS TOO 


OPC E EE Ep 








AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


took le Hukteed for a Leadership 








In developing great aircraft Lockheed develops fine engineers. For 
information about Lockheed’s unique on-the-job training program, 
write to: Engineering Dept., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
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LOCKHEETD 


SUPER CONSTELLATIONS 
TO GET TURBO-PROPS 





The U.S. Navy has selected the new 
R70-1 Super Constellation as ideally 
designed for vital conversion to 
turbo-prop power. Only minimum 
modifications are required, accord- 
ing to BuAer. No structural changes 
f the empennage. fuselage or basic 
wing are necessary. 


Significance to airline operators is 
that Super Constellations with 
Wright 3250-h.p. compound engines 
can later be converted to turbo-props. 
This conversion to Pratt & Whitney 
T-34 Turbo Wasp engines will put the 
Super Constellation in the 450-mile- 
per-hour-class. 


The Super Constellation offers any 
airline operator any performance he 
desires, from high-density coach 
travel, to luxury over-ocean travel. 
or it can be used for efficient. eco- 
nomical cargo purposes. 


Never before has the basic struc- 
ture of any aircraft provided so ade- 
quately for growth, assuring the 
operator many years of competitive 
performance. Compared with any of 
today’s certificated aircraft the new 
Super Constellation is superior in 
versatility, speed, payload. range 

ind ability to earn greater profit. 


NEWS NOTES FROM LOCKHEED 


Eight international airlines have now or 
lered Super Constellations—most recent 
Seaboard & Western Airlines and Braath 
ns S.A.F.E. Air Transport ... With Navy 
ind Air Force orders, the total demand now 
exceeds 200....A new “White House 
Squadron” of Lockheed F-94 All Weather 
Jet Fighters is guarding Wathington, D.C. 
.. Lockheed is occupied with aircraft us- 
| ing six different kinds of power, including 
reciprocating engines, turbo-props, jets 
ind rocket power. ... For pilot comfort ey 
ry Lockheed jet fighter has a ockpit cool 
ng system equivalent to 100 household 
refrigerators. ... The single Allison jet en 
gine in the Lockheed T-33 jet trainer is 
nore powerful than all four engines of the 
3-17 bomber of World War II fame... . Pi- 
‘ts of many nations learn jet flying in 
ockheed T-33 trainers. and recently when 
vo T-33’s were delivered to Turkey they 
ere inaugurated in preflight Moham 
edan rites including a lamb sacrifice. 





FROM THE WORLD PRESS 


nder the headline, “New Facts on Jet 
mmbat,” Aviation Week reports from 
kyo: “The Lockheed F-80 (Shooting 
wr) still is considered to be the best 
uund-attack jet in Korea. There is con 
lerable belief here that development of 
airplane along the proved lines of the 
0 is the answer to the interdiction-close 
port requirement.” Thus another Lock 
d design continues to prove its basi 
ghtness” even though more modern 
es have replaced it in Lockheed’s pro 
tion line. 
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THE REAWAKENING 


(Continued from page 22) 
phone to Glenn up in St. Paul, the 
ground unicom called us back and 
said, “Van, I’d like to place an order 
for thirty gallons of thinner and some 
other stuff.” So Sig pulled out his 
order blank and started writing. The 
new party line unicom frequency is 
truly helping to revolutionize little 
aviation, just like all the other im 
proved products and technical de 
velopments which increase the utiliza 
tion of civil aircraft. 

Throughout the _ inter-mountain 
area we found most of the operators 
now serving as insurance agents. Ac- 
cording to Lloyd Van Camp of Na 
Underwriters, St. 
Louis, nearly 1,000 operators have set 


tional Insurance 
up NIU’s inspection stations and are 
writing their own insurance. Dave 
Kratz, himself a veteran fixed-base op 
erator, established this unique plan 
some siX years ago. 

Flight training is still a major fac 
tor within the ranks of the smaller 
operators in the larger cities and prac- 
tically all of the operators in the small 
and medium size communities. Conse 
quently all the talk about the possi 
bilities of a new civil airmen training 
act being passed in this session of 
Congress is creating lots of interest. 
One of the most encouranging dis 
coveries was the complete dissatisfac- 
tion with GI training and the uni 
versal attitude that if another train 
ing program does come, it should be 
for national defense reasons entirely. 
We failed to find one operator who 
thought that his or anyone else’s op 
eration should be subsidized. A large 
number of operators who want to see 
the act passed won’t even seek a con 
tract if available. 

Last month at the Minnesota Avia 


tion Trades Association annual meet 
ing in St. Paul we heard State Senator 
Leo J. Lauerman put his finger on the 
proposition when he told the group 
that a recent visit to a large military 
camp proved to him we all must press 
for the passage of the Civil Airmen 
Training Act. “The young men in 
training,” he remarked, ‘“‘see large 
sums of money being spent without 
accomplishing anything and they are 
a long way from home. It seems that 
some of this training should be ac 
complished on our own civil airports 
where boys can learn basic training 
and still be at home. It would save 
millions of dollars and turn out a 
better product.” 

Senator Lauerman is typical of a 
growing force among non-aviation 
people all over the country ready to 
assist in pushing the bill through if 
the aviation industry will show the 
way. Perhaps no one individual has 
worked more earnestly or steadfastly 
for a realistic training program than 
John T. Griffin, immediate past presi 
dent of NATA, whose “Training 
Manifesto” was published in the Janu- 
ary and February editions of this 
magazine. Largely through his efforts 
the flight operators of the nation now 
military pilot and 
mechanic procurement must be tied 


recognize that 


in with our going-concern civilian 
schools and unless something is done 
quickly the facilities just won’t be 
there if and when the day of reckon 
ing arrives in the Pentagon. 

Results of Griffin’s tireless efforts 
ire visible everywhere you go in the 
re-awakening that’s taking place with- 
in the ranks of operators who are 
joining their state associations and 
NATA na 


tionally. We saw it last month when 


helping to strengthen 


we broke bread with the lowa Flight 





SEEN AT MINNESOTA AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION MEETING last month were 

(left to right) Jim Wathan, partner and manager of Hunter Flying Service at Cedar 

Rapids, lowa, and Joseph F. Read, chief of airman standards branch, CAA 3rd Region 

at Chicago, who had not met since Joe gave Jim his solo ticket in 1938; and Wathan, 
Supply Man G. B. Van Dusen and Cessna Distributor Jack Lysdale. 


(Photos by Sige Gudmundson of Van Dusen Aircraft.) 
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Operators Association at Des Moines, 
the Minnesota Aviation Trades Asso 
ciation and with a small group of 
Texas operators who have formed the 
Texas Aviation Trades Association for 
NATA affiliation. According to NA 
TA executive secretary Charles Par 
ker, Kansas is rebuilding its state or 
ganization and_ other recalcitrant 
states, including Georgia and Tennes 
see, plan to start up again. 

Art the California Aviation Trades 
Association meeting in December we 
found the same process of beefing up 
the state group in order to strengthen 
the national organization. This is 
mighty providential; far too many 
operators have been dragging their 
feet, leaving the burden of cost and 
work to a very few individuals who 
have been performing miracles with 
peanuts. There are still many cynics 
on the sidelines, W ho live up to the 
old definition as a guy who knows the 
price of everything but the value of 
nothing. 

The word is getting around to all 
airports and a strong, vigorous and 
effectiv ¢ national association of fixed- 
base operators 18 a near reality. We 
were particularly impressed with the 
Iowa and Minnesota meetings in Feb 
ruary. Both groups are made up of the 
majority of successful airport service 
operators in each state. They are solid 
ly behind their national organization 
ind intend to increase rather than 
diminish their active support of the 
national program. These groups have 
money in the bank. The members pay 


their dues. It’s unprecedented! 
Threats Force Protective Measures 


[he nation’s fixed-base operators 
might be accused of finally welding 
themselves together because of fear. 
Fear is an important factor. They've 


been burned sO many times they are 


naturally gun-shy. They could be put 
out of business overnight by being 
denied materials or fuel. Many of the 
finer schools will pass away unless 
they are utilized for the war effort. 
An increase in the Federal tax on gaso- 
line and the threatened “use charge” 
for use of the Federal airways system 
could hit them as hard as the airlines. 
The encroachment of housing develop- 
ments around airports, the annexation 
of privately owned airports by cities, 
the appropriation of municipal air- 
ports by the military services continue 
unabated and offer serious economic 
implications. 

The material situation is by no 
means completely secure and air space 
can be and in fact is being denied 
civilian aircraft. By presidential de- 
cree it is a felony now to fly over the 
Superior National Forest in northern 
Minnesota. There are some seventy- 
odd other national forests that might 
easily become, by dictatorial decree, 
verboten to the civilian flier. So there’s 
plenty to be afraid of and the opera- 
tors are beginning to wake up to that 
fact. Perhaps a little late but it’s 
happening. 

A final observation worth putting 
down in this report—one of the best 
friends of the fixed-base operator to- 
day is the average airport manager 
who recognizes the importance of 
healthy airport service institutions to 
his particular community and airport. 
No one is more alert to or more sym- 
pathetic with the operators’ present 
problems than our airport manage- 
ment people. Walter Betsworth, man- 
ager of the Waterloo, lowa, Municipal 
Airport, is fighting the battles for 
civil aviation every day of the week 
in his capacity of president of the 
American Association of Airport 
Executives. Airport managers of the 


larger terminal airports are also in 





LEADERS AT IOWA FLIGHT OPERATORS ASSOCIATION MEETING last month in 
Des Moines are shown above with their wives. At left are Larry Straley, and at right are 
tributor at Clinton who was re-elected president, and Mrs. Straley, and at right are 


lowa Aeronautics Commissioner Norbert Locke and Mrs. Locke. 
(Photos by Sig Gudmundson of Van Dusen Aircraft.) 





there pitching. Typical of these are 
Louis Inwood, director of aviation at 
Kansas City and Bob Aldridge, head of 
the Twin Cities Metropolitan Airport 
Commission, who has placed Matt 
Ryan in charge of a secondary system 
of .airports for the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis metropolitan area. Aldridge and 
Ryan are setting the pace for all other 
cities to follow in the matter of estab- 
lishing adequate secondary airports for 
non-airline flying. 

You can’t sit down and whittle 
with these rugged individualists of 
commercial aviation, progressive state 
aviation leaders like Norbe Locke of 
lowa, Les Shroeder of Minnesota, El- 
don Stout of Oklahoma and Eddie 
Lynch of Massachusetts, or the veteran 
airport management people, without 
coming to the enlightening conclusion 
that should any Washington brass 
think they are going to cut off the 
water of little aviation without a fight 
to the finish, they have another think 


a-comin’! x * * 


TRANSIENT AIRCRAFT 


(Continued from page 20) 

self collected $15,077 as agents for 
rent-a-car services in 1951 alone), 
more than $90,000 fell into the hands 
of hotel, motel and dude ranch opera- 
tors for lodging, $80,000 went to 
cafes and restaurants, slightly more 
than $32,000 was used for entertain- 
ment at sporting events, theatres, 
night clubs and bars, $68,000 plus 
saw its way into the cash registers 
of merchants, and $34,000 probably 
went into medical care with doctors, 
hospitals, sanatoriums and pharmacists 
sharing the income. 

The initial summary of Tucson's 
Transient Aircraft Survey covering 
the first twenty months brought to 
light six distinct marketing or trade 
areas insofar as this type of aircraft 
movement is concerned. They were 
then described and defined at length, 
in the order of their magnitude, as: 

I—California 

1I—The Oil Bowl (Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana) 

I1lI—Arizona (the local trade) 

[1V—The Grain Belt (the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan) 

V—tThe Industrial East (New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New England) 

VI—New Mexico and Old Mexico 

The incorporation of added info: 
mation obtained during the twel\ 
months of 1951 did not alter the orig 
inal pattern. The Southeast, the Pacif 
Northwest, and the Inter-Mounta 
areas continue, as expected, to be re! 
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Veteran 
Dust and Spray 
Pilots Hail New 


With a capacity of 110 gallons (18 cubic feet) and amazing all- 















iround performance for handling heavy loads off short rough fields 
ind up over tree lines and wires, the Piper PA-18-A agricultural 
plane has literally been the biggest news in aerial application of 
igricultural chemicals since 2,4-D was developed. 

Many former operators of heavier, more expensive, less maneu- 
verable equipment are swinging to the PA-18-A and hailing it as 
the answer to lower costs, greater safety and more satisfactory 


ipplication. 





Little wonder it can’t be matched. It'll get off the ground in 325 
feet with 750 pounds of chemicals; it means landing and loading 
closer to the job; it has flaps for extra lift and good penetrating 
down wash; it has excellent visibility , wire cutters, shoulder harness 
ind new light controls for pilot safety and flying ease. And it’s de- 
pendable—ready to go when conditions are right. Maintenance costs 
ire virtually nil. ; 

For full information on the new PA-18-A write for new brochure 


to Dept. 3-F, Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Penna. 
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Read What These Pilots 
Say About Pipers For 
Crop Work 


Lloyd Williams, Dalhart, Texas: “My 
PA-18 had a spray unit installed on it 
before I ever saw it and has never been 
flown only for spraying purposes. It has 
sprayed about 10,000 acres in the short time I have 
had it and will out-perform any plane that I have had 
any dealings with, even with the sprayer unit on it. The 
toughest job that PA-18 had was in the cotton near 
Plainview, Texas. Small fields with high lines on four 
sides in some cases and two on practically all. The Super 
Cub has what it takes when you need it. I farm some 
5,000 acres of wheat two miles from here on the north 
plains and do my own spraying. A lot of soft fields are 
used as landing areas, that would be out of the question 
with any other plane I know of. Also the short run of 
take off and landings are unbelievable to one not fa- 
miliar with the PA-18.”’ 


Br x Me 


Kenneth Babcock, McCamey, Texas: “I have worked 
my 125 as hard as a plane can be worked in the same 
period of days, I believe. I did all my own flying, shut- 
ting down only for the worst of weather. Many times, 
I've carried a full load of 85 gallons of spray fluid plus 
38 gallons of gas at the start of the day. Any time I 
needed any extra “oomph”, I just “popped” in a little * 
flaps with instant results of greater lift. Without those 
flaps and that power I could never have dreamed of 
operating at all in the 100 to 108 degree weather at this 
altitude (2500’), carrying a full load all day long. I was 
able to cover as much acreage, gallon for gallon, as a 
{50 Stearman sprayer, due to the 125’s ability for “‘close- 
in” operations and extremely short radius of turn, and 
same speed across the field: 100 mph!” 


PIPER = 
CORPORATION 


LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


























































tively non-productive insofar as Tuc- 
son is concerned with only Florida, 
Oregon and Washington having suf- 
ficient density of ownership and ac- 
tivity to justify continuing, sustained 
efforts at cultivation of traffic. 

The one significant change is a 
growing tendency on the part of the 
transient pilot to expand his radii of 
activity. Not only does he arrive from 
more distant and an increasing num- 
ber of points, but his departures are 
being made with more discernment of 
the airport facilities and services said 
to be available. He will make longer 
direct flights, deviate from established 
routes, and by-pass heretofore ac- 
cepted stops once he is assured that 
other factors, notably weather, are not 
likely to interfere—if he believes (or 
has been led to believe) that a given 
airport is the place to go in preference 
to others while en route. He is mak- 
ing fewer stops, unless dictated by 
business, and he is staying longer at 
those points where he does stop. 
Therefore, according to his personal 
dictates, he may not only expect more 
of the airport, but of the community 
which he favors with his call. The 
result is a two-fold task of convinc- 
ing not only the transient user that the 
airport and the community alike are 


worthwhile stops, but of convincing 
the businessmen of the airport's trade 
area of the value of such commerce. 
Uptown indifference can negate an 
airport’s efforts to stimulate activity, 
but the survey seems to indicate in- 
creasing popular acceptance of Tuc- 
son’s facilities by the transient flier. 

The conclusions we make: 

(1) Since nearly 70% of both in- 
bound and outbound transient civil 
aircraft arrive directly in Tucson from 
and depart non-stop to out-of-state 
airports, thus constituting but one 
stop in Arizona at Tucson Municipal 
Airport, the importance of advertis- 
ing and publicity beyond Arizona's 
borders is apparent and cannot be left 
to happenstance. 

2) Since the points of origin and 
destination fall into definite behavior 
patterns, more particularly described 
as six marketing or trade areas, adver- 
tising and publicity can be beamed at 
these specific markets, and blanket 
coverage of all areas can be reduced 
if not eliminated. 

(3) Since 87°% of the aircraft land- 
ing at Tucson Municipal Airport, re- 
gardless of origin, last stop, or next 
port of call, are headed for an out-of- 
state destination, reciprocal arrange- 
ments with distant airports become 





practicable with obvious benefits to 
the en route airports and the customer 
alike. 

(4) The potential of transient civil 
flying is sufficient to justify, and the 


already established volume thereof 
substantiates, the desirability of going 
after more of it. * * * 


AERO COMMANDER 


(Continued from page 17) 
can be turned on the ground within 
a 30-ft. circle. 
Until _ full-feathering 
now being flight-tested on the Aero 


propellers, 


Commander, become available, it is 
equipped with constant-speed, hydro 
selective Hartzells with metal blades 
and having pitch limits of 19 degrees 
to 36 degrees. The full-feathering ver 
sion now being flight-tested empha 
sizes simplicity, having a control by 
which a pin is sheared to effect instan 
taneous feathering. 

Engines are geared Lycoming GO 
435-C2 horizontally-opposed 6-cylin 
der, air-cooled models, each rated at 
260 hp. at 3,400 rpm. for take-off 
and at 240 hp. at 3,000 rpm. for 
normal rated, continuous power. Geat 
ratio is 77 
peller to turn at slightly less than two 


:120, which allows the pro 


(Continued on page 38) 


Piper models were designed to serve your every purpose and need in business and pleasure. 


The outstanding TRI-PACER, PACER and SUPER CUB 


offer the ultimate in air transportation with low initial 
cost and economical maintenance requirements. 


Piper versatility qualifies every model for any 
job—on the farm, industry, for aerial applica- 
tion of chemicals and general utility flying. 


Ask one of the firms listed to demonstrate how one of the Piper models 
can save you valuable time and money. These firms are prepared to 


serve all your aircraft requirements. 


Arizona 
ANDERSON AVIATION 


COMPANY, INC. 
Sky Harbor Airport 
Phoenix 


lowa 
ELLIOTT FLYING SERVICE 
Cram Field 
Davenport 


DES MOINES FLYING SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 
Des Moines 


Texas 
WICHITA FALLS 
AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Municipal Airport 
Wichita Falls 


Oklahoma 
SMYER AIRCRAFT 


SALES & SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 
Ponca City 


Texas 


BROWN FLYING SERVICE 


Municipal Airport 
San Antonio 


PARKER-HUETT AVIATION 


COMPANY 
White Rock Airport 
Dallas 
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There’s nothing so easy to fly on the market today as the Piper 
Tri-Pacer. Head ’er down the runway and you'll see what we 
mean... 

That tricycle gear holds you straight as ag arrow. At proper 
speed just ease back on the wheel to start the climb. . . that’s your 
only effort on the entire take-off. 

Now leave your feet on the floor for the rest of your flight— 
stretch them out in solid comfort—the inter-connected rudder and 
ailerons make turning as easy as in your car with wheel alone. 





















Aloft, if you wish, try stalling the Tri-Pacer any way you know. 
Never have you seen an airplane resist bad treatment so well. 
Little wonder the Tri-Pacer has such a remarkable safety record. 

Now pop those high lift flaps and note the just-right approach 
angle for really accurate landings. Still with your feet on the 
floor, if you wish, flare out and touch down, secure with the 
knowledge that the tricycle gear automatically straightens out 
drift. Then jam on the brakes as hard as you wish. 

“Here’s an airplane that takes the skill out of flying,’ 
what you'll say, we'll bet. e 


, 


that’s 











It 


PICK IT FOR UTILITY AND PERFORMANCE, TOO 
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Amazed by this?—you've just begun to know the Tri-Pacer. Take 
it out in windy weather when most other planes stay in the 
hangar. Taxi, take off and land with comfort in gale-force winds. 

Fly off 400 miles for an important business deal and yet be 
home the same day thanks to the more than four-hour range and 
better than 120 mph cruising speed. Load three other people in 
and see how quiet and comfortable they all agree the hand- 
somely appointed cabin is. You'll soon know this plane was 
built to go places fast and economically—so you can get more 














THREE OTHER GREAT MODELS, Piper also done in less time. 

makes the standard Pacer with regular landing And finally, check the price—that’ll really amaze you. Less than 
gear for maximum performance, the 90 hp and half the cost of any business plane with tricycle gear. 

125 hp two-passenger Super Cub utility plane that So fly and try the Tri-Pacer yourself—your Piper distributor 


takes off and lands in less than 50 yards, and the 


has the latest 1952 model ready to demonstrate it. For his name 
and free, handsome brochure, write Dept. 3-F. 


PA-18-A agricultural plane that carries 110 gals 


spray or 18 cu. ft. of dust 
I 











PIPER aircrAFT CORP. 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 






























HYBRID CROP PLANE being developed in the “Ohio Project’’ incorporates some ideas 

from the radical new crop plane developed at Texas A. & M. College. As sketched, 

the hybrid is a Piper Cub carrying inside the fuselage a big hopper with the pilot seat 

elevated above it. Sponsors include Ohio State and Purdue Universities, Ohio Aviation 

Board and Indiana Aeronautics Commission, Indiana and Ohio extension services, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, CAA, Indiana and Ohio Custom 
Aerial Applicators and Indiana and Ohio Flying Farmers. 


Questions and Answers 
for Airport Operators 


A Common Problem 


QUESTION: I have just read the 
article in your magazine, “Public Ac- 
ceptance for Airports”. It seemed to 
hit the nail on the head. I don’t think 
that there is a city in the United 
States that hasn’t had this same 
trouble at some time or another. The 
cities that are still having this prob- 
lem are the cities and towns where 
aviation is still sitting on the sidelines 
waiting to get a foothold. Yes, I said 
waiting. 

In my town I have seen aviation 
take a back seat and then shoved 
farther back because we have had no 
publicity to the fact that flying is for 
everyone whether they fly or not. It 
draws business to a community, which 
in turn draws people to a town of 
this size. With more business every- 
one will reap the harvest of an active 
township. But I want to ask a question. 
How can we get public acceptance here 
when the following facts are known? 

First, the airport manager cares 
very little for the publicity that the 
airport gets unless it’s for his own 
dusting and charter flying services. 
He is very seldom here in the sum- 
mer when flying is the best. If the 
field and its buildings need taken care 
of, the local manager for the feeder 
airline which operates through this 
town goes to the city and tries to get 
the work done. Then the following 
word comes out “Why does this darned 
airline ask so much from us? They 
just take over éverything.” 

They don’t realize that this field and 
many others are poorly managed and 
publicized. Many times I have seen 
the agents for the local service air- 
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line gas and service transient non- 
airline aircraft because no one else is 
available to do the job. And they do 
it for gratis, with not a peep from the 
city or the airport manager for serv- 
icing the aircraft in the way of thanks. 
The local pilot is wise to this and 
gasses his own plane. 

The feederline representative ad- 
vises that he is no journalist and yet 
he appears to be the only one that is 
interested in the welfare of the small- 
town airports which would be inter- 
ested in publicizing the good things 
about the airports. 

Such circumstances make it diffi- 
cult for airport acceptance. Or do 
they? 


ANSWER: We are going to try to 
answer your question without repeat- 
ing the material in the January col- 
umn. We want to answer it not in 
generalities but by a specific method 
of approach to your problem. 

From what you say it appears that 
sustained interest in the airport in 
your town apparently exists in only 
one man. One man is not enough. So 
take a good look around. Somewhere 
among the people who use the feeder 
line, or among those who own or use 
aircraft, or among your civic leaders 
there is a man definitely interested 
in the airport, just as you are. If you 
live in the town you probably know 
who he is already. He may never have 
ridden in an airplane but he may 
have been instrumental both in ac- 
quiring the airport and in getting 
feeder line service. He may be just as 
disappointed as you in arousing your 
town from its lethargy. If he is the 





man we think he is, he is the key 
man in your community and you can 
talk to him. He will probably ask you, 
“What can we do?” 

Here is what your Question and 
Answer man would recommend (you 
may have to vary it in some respect 
from your own knowledge of the com 
munity and its people): Get either the 
local chamber of commerce to form ar 
aviation committee to work on the 
problem or get a local informal group 
together composed of pilots, aircraft 
owners, businessmen who use the air- 
lines, your local newspaper man and 
your city officials. In all this let yow 
key man take the lead. Invite the dis- 
trict airport engineer for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration into the 
conference also. He is vitally inter- 
ested in your airport, its maintenance 
and operations. 

If you can get all these men to- 
gether, your key man is going to have 
to offer them something to bring 
about a greater return to the com- 
munity from the airport. Getting these 
groups together is in itself a fine thing 
because you can get the ideas of many. 
There will be criticisms too, but criti- 
cisms within a community are the 
roots of growth. Here is what we 
would suggest as the main theme of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SKYSCRAPER CONTROL TOWER at Ne 
York's Idlewild Airport stands 150 * 
high. Top three floors will be enclose 
Closed middle section has stairs, elevat 
and service facilities. Nelson studs a 
collarnuts were used by a 4-man crew 
rapidly apply asbestos siding to cen‘ 
section, using a Nelson end-welding < 


to fasten studs to steelwork. 
(Nelson Stud Welding Phot: 
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QUER A ROUTE LIKE 








NTRAL AIRLINES’ local service schedule 





involves many extra stops. Constant use 
| of full throttle on the increased number of take- 
offs doubles the demand on engines. So Central 
uses Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively 
. . .« finds that it gives full protection, keeps 
efficiency high and maintenance costs low. 
Other leading airlines throughout the country 
agree. In fact — 
For over 15 years, more revenue airline 
miles in the U.S. bave been flown uith 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than witli 


ther brand 


any 


Dependable performance and real maintenance 
savings are just two of the benefits assured by 
Texaco Aviation Products and Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineering Service. A Texaco Aviation 
Representative will give you full particulars. 





Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
lexaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
vrite The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
35 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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a passenger flight increase of 
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period. Central serves 26 5 Voor paiias 


cities in Texas, Oklahoma, GREENVILLE 
Kansas and Arkansas with a de luxe 

DC-3 operation. Merchants and 

professional men rely on Central Airlines for 

mail, freight, express and parcel post . . . just 


as Central relies on Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 
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UNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon, 
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SPILL PLATES 


HYBRID CROP PLANE being developed in the “Ohio Project’ incorporates some ideas 

from the radical new crop plane developed at Texas A. & M. College. As sketched, 

the hybrid is a Piper Cub carrying inside the fuselage a big hopper with the pilot seat 

elevated above it. Sponsors include Ohio State and Purdue Universities, Ohio Aviation 

Board and Indiana Aeronautics Commission, Indiana and Ohio extension services, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, CAA, Indiana and Ohio Custom 
Aerial Applicators and Indiana and Ohio Flying Farmers. 


Questions and Answers 
for Airport Operators 


A Common Problem 


QUESTION: I have just read the 
article in your magazine, “Public Ac- 
ceptance for Airports’. It seemed to 
hit the nail on the head. I don’t think 
that there is a city in the United 
States that hasn’t had this same 
trouble at some time or another. The 
cities that are still having this prob- 
lem are the cities and towns where 
aviation is still sitting on the sidelines 
waiting to get a foothold. Yes, I said 
waiting. 

In my town I have seen aviation 
take a back seat and then shoved 
farther back because we have had no 
publicity to the fact that flying is for 
everyone whether they fly or not. It 
draws business to a community, which 
in turn draws people to a town of 
this size. With more business every- 
one will reap the harvest of an active 
township. But I want to ask a question. 
How can we get public acceptance here 
when the following facts are known? 

First, the airport manager cares 
very little for the publicity that the 
airport gets unless it’s for his own 
dusting and charter flying services. 
He is very seldom here in the sum- 
mer when flying is the best. If the 
field and its buildings need taken care 
of, the local manager for the feeder 
airline which operates through this 
town goes to the city and tries to get 
the work done. Then the following 
word comes out “Why does this darned 
airline ask so much from us? They 
just take over everything.” 

They don’t realize that this field and 
many others are poorly managed and 
publicized. Many times I have seen 
the agents for the local service air- 
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line gas and service transient non- 
airline aircraft because no one else is 
available to do the job. And they do 
it for gratis, with not a peep from the 
city or the airport manager for serv- 
icing the aircraft in the way of thanks. 
The local pilot is wise to this and 
gasses his own plane. 

The feederline representative ad- 
vises that he is no journalist and yet 
he appears to be the only one that is 
interested in the welfare of the small- 
town airports which would be inter- 
ested in publicizing the good things 
about the airports. 

Such circumstances make it diffi- 
cult for airport acceptance. Or do 
they? 


ANSWER: We are going to try to 
answer your question without repeat- 
ing the material in the January col- 
umn. We want to answer it not in 
generalities but by a specific method 
of approach to your problem. 

From what you say it appears that 
sustained interest in the airport in 
your town apparently exists in only 
one man. One man is not enough. So 
take a good look around. Somewhere 
among the people who use the feeder 
line, or among those who own or use 
aircraft, or among your civic leaders 
there is a man definitely interested 
in the airport, just as you are. If you 
live in the town you probably know 
who he is already. He may never have 
ridden in an airplane but he may 
have been instrumental both in ac- 
quiring the airport and in getting 
feeder line service. He may be just as 
disappointed as you in arousing your 
town from its lethargy. If he is the 











man we think he is, he is the key 
man in your community and you can 
talk to him. He will probably ask you, 
“What can we do?” 

Here is what your Question and 
Aftswer man would recommend (you 
may have to vary it in some respect 
from your own knowledge of the com 
munity and its people): Get either the 
local chamber of commerce to form a 
aviation committee to work on the 
problem or get a local informal group 
together composed of pilots, aircraft 
owners, businessmen who use the air- 
lines, your local newspaper man and 
your city officials. In all this let your 
key man take the lead. Invite the dis- 
trict airport engineer for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration into the 
conference also. He is vitally inter- 
ested in your airport, its maintenance 
and operations. 

If you can get all these men to- 
gether, your key man is going to have 
to offer them something to bring 
about a greater return to the com- 
munity from the airport. Getting these 
groups together is in itself a fine thing 
because you can get the ideas of many. 
There will be criticisms too, but criti- 
cisms within a community are the 
roots of growth. Here is what we 
would suggest as the main theme of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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York's Idlewild Airport stands 150 ¢ 
high. Top three floors will be enclose 
Closed middle section has stairs, elevat 
and service facilities. Nelson studs @ 
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rapidly apply asbestos siding to cen’ 
section, using a Nelson end-welding ¢ 
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NTRAL AIRLINES’ local service schedule 





involves many extra stops. Constant use 
of full throttle on the increased number of take- 
offs doubles the demand on engines. So Central 





uses Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively 
. . . finds that it gives full protection, keeps 
efficiency high and maintenance costs low. 
Other leading airlines throughout the country 
agree. In fact — 
For over 15 years, more revenue airline 
miles in the U.S. have been flown with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with 


any other brand 


Dependable performance and real maintenance 
savings are just two of the benefits assured by 
Texaco Aviation Products and Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineering Service. A Texaco Aviation 





Representative will give you full particulars. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
fexaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WOODWARD BARTLESVILLE 





PAMPA 





PONCA CITY 






OKLA. CITY(@ 








AMARILLO @) TULSA 


NORMAN 
OKMULGEE 
SHAWNEE 


HOLDENVILLE 


ARDMORE 





CENTRAL AIRLINES’ claim 


DURANT 
to be the “growingest’’ 







airline in the nation, is backed OX ERMA 


a passenger flight increase of 
ae PARIS 
256% in a seven-month 

eriod. Central serves 26 e ‘ 
P ; FT. WORTH DALLAS TEXARKANA 


GREENVILLE 


cities in Texas, Oklahoma, 

Kansas and Arkansas with a de luxe 

DC-3 operation. Merchants and 

professional men rely on Central Airlines for 
mail, freight, express and parcel post. . . just 





as Central relies on Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 








, bt FFG Gomes 
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reasons why 





eechcraft Certified Seruice 
is a good 
investment 


Only Factory Certified Service Stations are author 
ized to make Beech-directed modifications. These 
companies get Beech bulletins promptly and follow 
them to the letter. They have direct, ready access 
to all official Beech data 


At any one of the BEECHCRAFT CERTIFIED SERV- 
ICE STATIONS you will find trained specialists who 
have devoted their professional lives to the work 
they enjoy as a skilled craft. Each person has been 
chosen because of his outstanding professional 
ability in his particular line of work and trained 
in Beechcraft methods by the factory 


When your Beechcraft requires the replacement 
of a part, you know the Beechcraft Certified 
Service Stations use only factory-authorized 
parts. And more important, they will avoid the long 
delay that comes from not having the part in stock 
Each of the Certified Service Station maintains a 
complete stock of parts for your immediate needs. 


will 


The extensive maintenance facilities available to you 
at Certified Service Stations are equipped to serve 
every overhaul and maintenance requirement. Spe- 
cial tools are used for each job, all designed after 
long-specialized experience in every phase of serv- 
ice and maintenance. These special tools are im- 
portant to you for they minimize the time required 
to perform each job. 


You will find that the efficient line service at all 
Beechcraft Certified Stations will save you valuable 
time. Important too, line service here will save you 
money through preventive maintenance. Each per- 
son servicing your airplane makes a check of all 
visible sources of trouble, calling each to your at- 
tention before development into major repairs. This 
is just one of the many extras you get at any of 
the Stations listed. 


And you'll find intelligent, courteous 
assistance in filling your needs—the 
kind of attention you have a right to 
expect. 


When you do business 


ure your Beechcoraht 


with the 


receiving 


firms listed you can be 


pecialized attention 





- 


\ 





Aircraftsmen, Inc. 


Will Rogers Field 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Alamo Aviation, Inc. 


Municipal Airport 
San Antonio, Texa 


Anderson Air Activities 
General Mitchell Field 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Truax Field 
Madison, Wisc 


Atlantic Aviation Service 


New Castle County Airport 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


Teterboro Airport 
25 minutes from Times Square) 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
also 
Logan Airport 
East Boston, Mass 


Gray Aircraft Svc. Co., Inc. 


D. A. Cody, Service Mgr 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Harte Flying Service 


Municipal Airport 
Wichita, Kansas 


Hunter Flying Service, Inc. 


Hunter Field 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Ohio Aviation Company 


Dayton Municipal Airport 
Vandalia, Ohio 


J. D. Reed Co., Inc. 


Municipal Airport 
Houston, Texas 


Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 
Corp. 


Municipai Airport 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Butler Co., Aviation Division Tradewind Airport Corp. 


Municipal Airport 
Chicago, II! 


Currey Sanders Aircraft 
Co., Inc. 


Downtown Municipal Airport 
Shreveport, La 


Francis Aviation 


Capitol City Airport 
Lansing, Michigan 


Tradewind Airport 
Amarillo, Texas 


Tulsair Distributors, Inc. 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Wings, Incorporated 
Wings Field 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia International Airport 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The photograph shows the majority of 
the members of the U.S. Air Force 


Mock-up Inspection group for the Beechcraft 


T-36A training airplane, posed in front of 


the dummy or “mock-up T-36A prototype. 


TEAMWORK 


lt is estimated that the total aggregate aircraft 


experience of the members of this board 
vreatly exceeds 500 years. These specialists 
in Structures, Aerodynamics, Aircraft 


Power Plants, Electronics and Radar, Flying 


Safety, Pilot Training, and many other 
phases of aviation, all made contributions 
to the design of the T-36A Beechcraft. 


5 





Beech 


Sy 
CORPORATION ~ a 











The composite thinking of this group, 
together with the aircraft designing 
experience of Beechcraft’s Engineering 
Department, has combined to insure an 
outstanding new training airplane 

for the U.S. Air Force. 


Such teamwork between Government and 
Industry insures maximum economy 

in connection with the procurement of 
new types of defense equipment. Less than 
five months elapsed between the date 

of the contract and the date of the meeting 
of the Inspection Board. 


Aircraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A, 












AERO COMMANDER 


(Continued from page 32) 
thirds of engine speed. At 2,700 rpm., 
for cruising, the engine turns the pro- 
peller at only 1,800 rpm. 

The Aero Commander’s fuel system 
eliminates the need for switching from 
tank to tank while flying. As detailed 
in a sketch accompanying this article, 
there are five U. S. Rubber Co. fuel 
cells in the wing, interconnected with 
large 1.5-in. lines so as to serve as a 
single unit having 150-gal. total ca- 
pacity | 145 gals. usable). Separate 
outlets from the center tank feed fuel 
to the engines. This permits operating 
both engines or either on the total 
amount of fuel, eliminating the need 
for tank selection valves and multiple 
fuel gauges. Either engine’s fuel sup- 
ply can be shut off in case of single- 
engine operation A dual type fuel 
quantity indicator is on the instru- 
ment panel; one gauge reads for all 
fuel above 20 gals. while the other 
reads for the first 20 gals. used for re 
serve fuel gauging. 

This fuel system provides another 
interesting feature—single-point fuel- 
ing. The filler inlet is located atop the 
right wing, accessible from the front, 
and will accept 27 gals. per min. tor 
fast servicing 

Standard equipment in the Aero 
Commander’s price and  3,600-Ib. 
empty weight includes artificial hori 
zon, directional gyro, two turn and 
bank indicators (1 electric, the other 
air driven), rate of climb and clock 
as well as the usual flight group of 
instruments; complete dual engine 
group; Hartzell constant-speed, all- 
metal propellers (feathering propellers 
when available); Lear VHF trans- 


mitter-receiver; cabin speaker; venti- 
lating and heating system with blower 
and Janitrol heater; complete light- 
ing; complete soundproofing; and 
standard seating of two forward seats 
and a 3-pl. rear seat 51 ins. wide. 

Landing lights are mounted in the 
nose, one on each side, where they are 
forward of the propeller arc and below 
the pilot. The electrical system is 24 
volt, and the battery has been made 
easily accessible—it is mounted on a 
sliding rack located behind the bag- 
gage compartment. Open a_ hinged 
access door and the battery rack slides 
out into the open. 

By early 
demonstration tour will be made by 
a factory demonstrator visiting Aero 
Commander distributors from coast 
to coast. These are listed by Sales Man- 
ager Carl Wootten as follows: Air Sales 
& Service, Inc., Indianapolis; AiRe- 
search Aviation Service Co., Los 
Angeles; Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Carolina Aero Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C.; Downtown 
Airpark, Oklahoma City; Great Lakes 
Airmotive, Detroit; Rocky Mountain 
Air Service, Cody, Wyo.; Southern 
Aero Sales Co., Atlanta; Stonnell & 
Holladay, Washington, D. C.; Trans- 


summer a nationwide 


Texas Airways Aero Sales Division, 
Houston; Van’s Air Service, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Art Whitaker, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Arthur Meurer Co., Inc., La- 
Guardia Field, N. Y.; and Morgan & 
Waltz, Central Airport, Mexico City. 

Availability of the Aero Com- 
mander is certain to make an impact 
on the growing utilization of private 
airplanes for transportation. Last year, 
the Aero Commander prototype be- 
came the first twin-engine airplane in 


WORLD'S FIRST 2-PLACE JET LIGHTPLANE is this Sipa 200, built in France by Societe 
Industrielle pour |'Aeronautique and flight-tested in January. It is powered by a Turbo- 


meca ‘Palas 


turbine of 330 Ibs. thrust, has 870-lb. empty weight, 1,609-lb. gross 


weight, 23-ft. span and 17-ft. length. Calculated cruising speed is 236 mph. for range 
up to 435 miles. 


(l'Union Syndicale des Industries Aeronautiques Photo.) 
























aviation history to make a single- 
engine take-off from a standing start, 
one of its propellers having been re- 
moved. Off the ground, it flew on one 
engine 1,160 miles non-stop to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a demonstration of 
its outstanding safety and efficiency. 
Its twin-engine safety and reliability 
will prove attractive to a large segment 
of business flying now using leading 
single-engine airplanes. Through night 
and instrument flying, it will open new 
areas of travel opportunity and thus 
increase the usefulness of private fly 
ing to those who need it. The Aero 
Commander also appears to fill the gap 
between small planes and the trans 
port category—it should be an idea! 
“in between” for the usual transition 
facing users who find lightplanes a 
little shy of their needs and transports 
excessive. Users of transports will find 
the smaller Commander’s safety, high 
performance, range and comfortable 
cabin a valuable auxiliary or supple 
mental means of achieving flexibility 
and efficiency in their air operation. 
* * * 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 9) 
were given personal interviews, writ 
ten and oral competitive examinations 
“on a strictly scientific personnel ad- 
ministration basis.”” These men were 
graded 20° on the individual inter 
view, 30‘; on the group oral inter 
view, 25°, on a 78-question IQ test 
and only 25°) on background and 
ex perience! 

As a result of this silly “testing sys- 
tem,” men who have their permanent 
homes in various cities are being ruth 
lessly busted in rank and moved into 
other regions, some of them with as 
much as two decades or more of sery 
ice with the agency—the men who 
have grown up with this business and 
are personally acquainted with nearly 
every individual and situation in thei 
home territories. What a reward for 
long years of faithful, conscientious 
work in the service of Uncle Sam! 

We were unable to get a copy of 
the IQ test because it is a “top 
secret” document. But who among 
us couldn’t concoct a similar test that 
even the oldest college professors 
might fail? Just how ridiculous can 
the government get? There are plent 
of cases on record of empire building 
in past years, and this case certain! 
brings them all to mind. Twenty-fi 
per cent for experience! 

As for the reduction of CAA 
trafic communications personnel a 
the elimination of the airport mana 
ment services, the industry will have 
to share some of the blame. Nea 
every U. S. citizen is fed up wih 
wasteful spending of Federal fu 
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IN THE ARMY NOW is this YL-23 military version of the Beechcraft Model 50 Twin-Bonanza, four “hand-made units of which were 
recently delivered to the U. S. Army Field Forces. It is Field Forces’ first twin-engine and largest fixed-wing airplane. 


nd agrees in principle that every et- 
fort must be made to plug up the 
opholes and get back to efficiency 
reality. But to cut out the heart 
d soul of a necessary agency’s con- 
tutional duties is not desired even 
the most rabid reactionaries and 
proponents of economy in govern- 
ment, e 
Elimination of airport management 
services and reducing the air trafhe 
communications people are typical ex- 
imples of straining at gnats and swal- 


owing camels, comparable only to the 
liculous waste of funds by the mili- 
services in taking over large 
terminal airports and kicking private 
lustry all over the place at a far 
greater cost to the taxpayers than 
building entirely new military fields or 
expanding old war-surplus properties. 
ommercial aviation in the United 
States is just as important to national 
detense as military aviation. The threat 
of imposing higher Federal aviation 
taxes on the industry and ri- 
diculous use charges for the right to 
the Federal airways system is a 

real one, inspired by surface carriers 
inc enemies of aviation in the Con- 
gr Right now the CAA is throw- 
ng the axe around on the basis of 
cut ing out activities not related to 


n 


nat onal defense. In the process it looks 
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like they are willing to sacrifice those 
vital services which guarantee healthy 
civil aviation facilities, while the mili- 
tary machine squanders millions upon 
millions without batting an eye. 

The industry must get together and 
determine just what is related to na- 
tional defense and what isn’t. It cer- 
tainly is evident the CAA’s present 
position is a far cry from the situation 
in days gone by when it stood firmly 
on two feet and fought for the preser- 
vation of its functions related to civil 
aviation’s strength and development. 
We appreciate the fact that CAA can 
not go out and seek widespread sup- 
port of its budgetary requirements. 
That’s where the industry comes into 
the picture—start taking the initia- 
tive by screening CAA’s plans and 
programs, then go forward and do 
something about it. Here is a real 
challenge to all the trade associations 
that make up the Conference of Na- 
tional Aviation Organizations. 

There’s at least one stout aviation 
organization standing up to be counted 
and working on one aspect of these 
bitter CAA changes. It’s the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Execu- 
tives, whose leadership has this to say 
to its members about elimination of 
the airport management and opera- 
tions advisory service: 


(Beech Photo.) 


“You all know only too well the 
vast amount of assistance that Pete 
Hughes, Charlie Hanst, Hans Omen- 
itsch, Bill Brown, Clyde Pace and Joe 
Hicks have rendered to you and your 
community. Their elimination started 
as an economy move. In reality there 
will be no cash saving because instead 
of having an advisory service to come 
around and recommend good opera- 
tion, safety and maintenance practice, 
the CAA intends to put on a number 
of policemen, called compliance men, 
to order you to do thus and so. We 
don’t need any more snoopers; we 
need practical advice.” * * *® 





FOR the BEST 
in RADIO SERVICE... 


Require: Experience in workmanship 
and the finest quality materials. 


Matthews Electronics is highly qualified 
to give the aircraft owner specialized 
engineering and consultation service on 
his present or contemplated radio equip- 
ment. We will make planned proposals 
for special designed installations. What- 
ever your needs in aircraft radio MAT- 
THEWS offers superior products with 
built-in qualities of excellence and the 
experienced technical knowledge that 
defies competition. 


MATTHEWS ELECTRONICS 
(Located in the Beechcraft Hangar) 
Municipal Airport San Antonio, Texas 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 34) 
discussion—some sort of organization 
for the purpose of merchandising, 
managing and improving the opera 
tions of the local public airport. 

The best form of organization of 
which we know is an airport board 


or commission. Now what we mean by 


board is a group of local citizens, 
probably five number, serving with 
out pay and selected from the sub 
stantial citizens of a community fo 


the purpose of administering the af 
fairs of an airport. They must have 
some interest in aviation but above 
all things they must have some inte) 
est in the community, an interest that 
everybody recognizes. Contrary to the 
beliefs of some sn’t necessary that 


the board be composed entirely of 
pilots, althoug! is a good thing to 
have a pilot on the board 

If that board is set up in such a 


way that the members serve stag- 


gered terms over a period that does 
not coincide with the term of office 
of elected officials, it makes for con 
tinuity of administration without sud 
den abrupt changes of the entire per 
sonnel. It should be established legally 
by ordinance or resolution and pref 


erably by approval or ratification of 


the voters 
Now if tl 
what purpose will it serve? Here is 
what it has done for many communi 
ies and their officials. First, a board 


iat can be accomplished, 


; 


ZRLIPTIP. 


METLL ROL, 


Foneto STRENGTH 


McCAULEY 
fete] i.e) 7 yalel, | 


DAYTON 7. OWn'O 


McCAULEY REPAIR SERVICE 
IS “TOPS” LIKE THE PROPS 


Damaged props are straight- 
ened, aligned, polished, buffed, 
balanced, given a caustic etch 
bath, anodized to satin finish, 
painted and 


RUSHED TO YOU JUST LIKE NEW 


Play safe . . . let the original 
makers do your repair work. 
It costs much less, too. 


McCAULEY CORPORATION 


1840 HOWELL AVE., DAYTON 7, OHIO 














TWIN-ENGINE BRISTOL TYPE 173 TRANSPORT HELICOPTER developed in England 
is designed to carry 12 tol4 passengers. Shown on initial flight test at Filton, Bristol, it 


is powered by two 550-hp. Alvis Leonides radial engines. 
—/(Society of British Aircraft Constructors Photo.) 


of well selected and truly interested 
members has proved, in many towns 
where it is tried, to be an effective 
instrument in improving operations 
and services for the public, mainte- 
nance, revenues and general public 
consciousness. It is able to do this 
because its concern with the com- 
munity functions of the local govern- 
ment are limited to the airport. Nor- 
mally your city officials are busy all 
day long with streets and sewers, 


water and lights, complaints and 


WML] LP hllo 
TOPS i. PROPS 


FOR LIGHT 
PLANES 


MET-L-PROPS 
GIVE YOU WHAT 
FLYING CHAMPS 
DEMAND 


MS alelal taiel| ee hal 
faster climb 


smoother cruise 


TIME NOW TO 
SWITCH 10 
MET-L-PROP 


+++ A LEADING NAME IN AVI 


SCOTT 


-A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES.. 


scorr.. 


taxes, parking meters and jails and 
dozens of other matters that all the 
citizens expect of them. They do not 
have the time and in many cases the 
know-how or the interest to work as- 
siduously on the airport problem. Your 
board or commission can do this. It can 
screen for the city officials all the 
matters that affect the airport. 
Second, such a board, through its 
considered judgment of proposals, im- 
provements and operations, can lend 
measurable support to the elected 












ATION ACCESSORIES ...SCOTT...A LEADING 
Longer Life For Your Windshield 5 
AND CLEAR—Comfortable— 7 

pe gz 
Safer Vision > 
> 
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| AIRCRAFT WINDSHIELD 
a CLEANER 


“s1095°° 


For preserving and 
cleaning plastic 
windshields. Non- 
abrasive. Will re- 
store and maintain 
flexibility; helps pre- 
vent crazing and cracking. 
Restores visibility to old wind- 
shields by effacing mild scratches. 
ACT NOW! Get a supply of the 
long-popular Scott Aircraft Wind- 
shield cleaner — TODAY! 


PRICE—$1.25 pint Squirt Top Can 
FROM your Scott Dealer. 


Estabteshed 
“4, $COTT 

asp AVIATION CORPORATION 

mtr gma 235 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 


SMHOSSIDIV NOLLVIAY NI IWYN ONIGY31 Vv" ’ 


Write for FREE Scott 


Accessory Folder 
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RECORDER THAT WORKS ALOFT has 


numerous uses including recording of 
flight plans for playback as desired and 
passengers dictation of letters en route. 
+t is a portable Gray Audograph and i: 
shown being used by Photographer Mar- 
garet Bourke White aboard a Pan Ameri- 
an World Airways N. Y.-Paris flight. Its 
unbreakable discs can be sent through 
mails. Vibration and friction do not af- 


fect its operation. 
(Gray Audograph Phot 


fficers of the owning agency. 
Third, the existence of a board or 
ommission which has a_ sustained 
term without disruption can _ effec- 
vely offer to the tenants and users 
f an airport a better continuity of 
esponsible policies and practices be- 
ause they are not changed every elec- 
yn day. The people who invest their 
ney and their time on the airport 
ave just reason to expect such con- 
lity of good policy. 


’ 4 1 . . . 
Fourth, such a board or commission 


hen formed and well selected means 
there are that many more people 

terested in the airport. , 

Now, your key man is going to 
vant to know where he can find out 
about boards in other towns, how they 

established, what their powers are 
what their duties may be. This 
formation can be secured in most 
ises from the district airport engi- 





Airmen’s Calendar 


March 14—IAS 7th Annual Flight 
Propulsion Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 30-April 3—Convention of 
American Association of Airport Execu 
tives, Fort Worth, Texas 

March 31-April 1—First Annual Ag 
ricultural Aviation Conference, Spon 
sored by Texas Aeronautics Commis 
ion, Texas Flying Farmers, and Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station 

April 4-6—Montana Pilots Associa 
tion Convention, Helena, Montana 

April 21-24—-National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering Dis 
play, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Hotel Statler, New York 

May 8-9—Sth W isconsin 
Aeronautics Conference, Green Bay. 

June 1-July 15 
ing Championships, Madrid, Spain 

Aug. 19-30 19th National Soaring 


Contests, Grand Prairie, Texas 


, 
Annual 


International Soar 











neer of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, since he deals with many 
towns. Your state director of aero- 
nautics can help in that too. Inci- 
dentally it may be a good idea to 
invite him also to your initial meet- 
ing. 

Let’s look at what this does to 
getting the airport before the people 
of the community. The first meeting 
is a news item. It brings to the con- 
sciousness of the community the fact 
that it has an airport and there is 
interest in it. The promulgation of 
the board or commission idea is a 
news item. It keeps the airport before 
the public. If one of the members 
selected is a newspaper man or an 
advertising man or trained in the 
value of news, through him news 
items keep flowing to the paper. Let’s 
look at what is meant by news in that 
event. News is essentially the names 
of the people and the stories of what 
they did. If Mrs. Jones flies to the 
state capital to visit her daughter, 
that is news in a town of your size 
and other women will wonder why 
they do not fly. If Mr. Wilson has a 
sudden heart attack and they bring 
him back to town by charter aircraft, 
that is news. If Mr. Brown buys an 





In the Rebuilding 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 








of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories Is Essential to 
a Good Reputation. Our 
Have Proven the Reliability of Engines 
and Accessories Rebuilt by . . .« 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 
— Milby-6636 — 


Customers 


HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 














BE AN AIRLINE 





PILOT 











Applications now being accepted 
for next training class by 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Have a career in commercial aviation 
with one of the country's leading airlines. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

—age 21 to 30; height 5’ 6” to 6’ 3”’; 
vision: 20/20 without correction; 
high school graduate; U. S. citizen; 
CAA valid commercial pilot's li- 
cense. Apply now to: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Write C. M. Urbach 
United Air Lines Operating Base 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado. 











Dependable 


Parts Service 


Be assured of highest quality and satis- 
factory service by ordering from our large 
stocks of factory parts and supplies. 


We are distributors for 


Beechcraft 
Continental Motors 
Goodyear 


For immediate delivery, we are currently 
offering specials on overhauled and fac- 
tory-exchange Continental E-185 engines 
for Bonanzas and Navions. 


GRAY 
AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE CO., INC. 


D. A. Cedy, Manager 
3130 Love Field Dr., Tel. EL-3245 
Love Field, Dallas 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE 8c per word (minimum rate $2) 





BOOKS 


CRUISE CONTROL FOR LOW POWERED AIR 
PLANES fue management, power-airspeed 
altitude selection, effect of wind, pilot tech 
nique, complete cruising charts for Cessna 195 
170A, 140A. $1.00 Postpaid 

ARMY AVIATION GUIDE, lustrated by photos 
and drawings, describes ground forces avia 
tion, personnel requirements, organization and 
equipment, aviation section procedures, Regu 
lations. $2.00 Postpaid. AIR SERVICE & EN 
GINEERING. P.O. Box 2715, Little Rock, Ar 
kansas 


AVIATION BOOKS BY CHARLES A. ZWENG 
prepare you for your rating. These outstanding 
texts lead the field: frequent revision protect 
you with latest authentic multiple choice and 
map examinations with new material not ava 
able elsewhere. There is a text for each rating 
viz: Flight Instruetor $3.50; Aeronautical Train 
ing (Private & Commercial) $3.50; Meteorology 
for Airmen $3.00; Airline Transport Pilot $4.00 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00 
Link Instructor $4.00; Aircraft & Engine Me 
chanic $4.00: Radio and Instrument Flying $4.00 
Practical Manual of the E68 Computer $2.50 
Parachute Technician $3.00; Flight Instructor 
Oral Examination $1.00: Airport Operation and 
Management $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; Fiying the Omnirange $4.00. (Free Cata 
log). Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
27 Ventura Bivd N. Hollywood, Calif 


DEALERSHIP 


Airport operators send today for TAYLORCRAFT 
dealership information. Get in early on big ex 


pansion program, TAYLORCRAFT, INC., Con- 
way-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Penna 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


For complete market report of available multi- 
engine aircraft, including Beech, Convair, Cur- 
tiss, Douglas, Grumman and Lockheed manu- 
facture, write or call William C. Wold Asso- 
ates, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y 
Te'ephone MUrray Hill 7-2050 


AIRCRAFT WANTED 


WANTED BONANZA, late model B-35 or model 
C-35, anywhere in the U. S., must be bargain, 
address Box 263, Berkeley, Calif 


BEECHCRAFT 


BEECHCRAFT BONANZA Mode! 8-35, 300 hrs 
total A&E, never damaged, $900 Narco Omni- 
gator Radio plus RCA with VHF transmitter, 
low frequency and loop, air conditioner, cur- 
tains, electric primer, just like new inside and 
out, guaranteed perfect. $12,990. American 
Aviation Company, Virgil R. Cline, Mar. Phone 
day, 26451, night, 88436, Box 1452, Des Moines, 
lowa 


TAYLORCRAFT 


TAYLORCRAFT SPORTSMAN {new mode! 19) 
now available for immediate delivery. America's 
finest 2-place, side-by-side airplane. Extra big 
baggage compartment gives 4-piace cargo utili- 
ty. Lowest price including starter, generator, 
12-volt system, etc. Ideal for CAP, farm, busi- 
ness man, training. See your local airport op- 


erator or write today TAYLORCRAFT, INC 


Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, Conway, Penna 





SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 








IN SAN ANTONIO... 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 


On San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 
pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ces, Inc 

Texaco Products — Storage — Tie-Down 

Next time you're down our way, drop in! 

Free Transportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service Telephone Travis 2649 








Flying’s Swell 
at the FLYING L 





Your favorite ranch sports. . 


An adventure in real Western life for 
all the family 


Superb food 
. Cozy- 


comfort guest suites. Located at Ban- 
dera, 32 miles West of San Antonio. 














AN HARDW 


Nuts Screws 
Bolts Fittings 
Rivets Hinges 


Spacers 








airplane and hangars it on the field, 
that is news. 

We believe that is the answer. More 
people, more news, improvement and 
use. It can’t be done alone and we 
believe that the above is a good prac- 
tical approach to the solution of the 
problem of your town. We did not say 
“vour” problem because it is a prob- 
lem for the whole community. 
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WINGS INC. Ambler, Pa. 
¢ Dependable Executive Aircraft+ Since 1929 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS WANTED 
Will purchase partial or complete inventories 
of AN parts, instruments, fittings, conduit, 
bearings, hardware—anything for aircraft. 
No inventory too smali—cal!, wire, or write 

AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS INC. 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
‘Aviation's Leading Supply House" 














AIRPLANES — SEND FOR FREE LIST 


World's Largest Stock 
Personal & Light Commercial 
We Buy, Quick Cash for your Plane 
Aircraft Financing 
Fair Rates — Top Insurance 
Dealers, try us on your next finance sale 


VEST AIRCRAFT & FINANCE CO 
Field and Offices — Box 38, Capito! Hil! Station 
Denver, Colorado 





Hssociated 


CARL FOX 
TONY AGUILAR 


LEE LANFORD 


adio 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS 
ASSOCIATED RADIO is 
Distributor for COLLINS, LEAR 
Dealer for ARC and BENDIX 








e Stach em 5 Lockheed Lodestars 
Dn Sto 7 


ARE « 


Washers 


af 


Pulleys ° 


‘ies PRICED $33,000.00 AND UP | 








AMC SUPPLY 


Division of Air Accessories. Inc 


P_ O. BOX 1440 PHONE EDison 9377 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


MODEL 18-56 





WRIGHT G-205 (1820-87) engines, 24-volt systems. 
Serials No. 2091; No. 2421; No. 2604; No. 


2605; No. 2606 


further information contact: 


W. CLAYTON LEMON or MARTHA ANNE WOODRUM 
Woodrum Field, Roanoke, Va. Phone 7733 or 8040 













FLIGHT MAGAZINE 
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Allison again 
fills a critical need 


NCE again, our Armed Services depend on 
Allison for jet engines to fill a critical 
need. Just as Allison engines were standing 
by for immediate duty in Korea, Allison- 
powered aircraft were the first to be sent 
| abroad to re-arm the air forces of many 
uuropean countries. 





Our Armed Services have flown more hours 
the air with Allison engines— more than 
300,000 — than with all other jet engines 
mbined. It is natural then that they should 
raw on Allison-powered Lockheed T-33 
trainers and Republic F-84 Thunderjets when 





BUILDERS OF J35 AXIAL, J33 CINT2)°CAL FLOW TURBO-JET ENGINES, T38 AND T40 TURBO-PROP ENGINES 
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a new need developed for engines which are 
available now. 


Today, Allison engines are depended upon 
for a major role in the military planning for 
the air defense of our country as well as 
powering trainers and fighters for the air 
power of nations which are 
our allies in a mutual pact 
against aggression. 


is GENERAL 
Mion |= 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 































“yYyou'LL Luv THE BUY” 
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AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING AIRCRAFT ORGANIZATION 


ANNOUNCES 


another progressive service for its 
discriminating customers who always 
demand the BEST... 


A RADIO DEPARTMENT 


which offers the finest and most recently 
proven radio aids to air navigation 


COLLINS 


DEALER 
SEE THE AMAZING NEW INTEGRATED FLIGHT SYSTEM 


LEAR 


DISTRIBUTOR 


TRY THE FAMOUS L-2 AUTO PILOT 
WORKS FOR YOU IN “CUB” OR “CONNIE” 


DEALER 
PROVEN DEPENDABLE . ae ia 
ize in Custom Installations for Multi-Engine Alvorafie 2 
limited Wersatility for scientific installations to suit your 
needs and preference. 


WRITE, CALL OR WIRE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
MOST EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE WITHIN 30 DAYS 


RILEY AIRCRAFT -- GREGG COUNTY AIRPORT -- LONGVIEW, TEXAS 








